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THE PICTURE-GATHERINGS OF PARIS. 


WHEN we consider that, within the last fifteen years, events have 
occurred in all parts of the world to prove that the love of comfort 
and the peaceful rivalry of industry are powerless wholly to restrain 
the influence of violence, we may‘ well feel sceptical as to the attain- 
ment of those grand results which it was loudly asserted would attend 
the periodical revival of the first World’s Fair. But though we may 
doubt whether these international displays of art, science, and manu- 
facture can ever bring about a perpetual reign of love and brother- 
hood, there can be no question that they are of the utmost service, 
not only to the exhibitors, but to the public in general; inasmuch 
as a comparison of the productions of other nations must have a ten- 
dency to inculcate that humility without which there cannot be any 
real progress—to eradicate those national prejudices which are not 
only deemed venial, but are falsely counted for patriotism—and thus 
to make man more cosmopolitan. 

More especially are these international exhibitions of infinite service 
to the progress of the fine arts. The commercial treaties which within 
the last ten years have been ratified between the most important nations 
of Europe, have caused such an interchange of the productions of 
industry, that perhaps no house is without some specimen of foreign 
manufacture; and as each nation becomes capable of appreciating the 
superior excellence of others, it will discover its own deficiencies in 
taste and skill. But this is not the case as regards the productions 
of the fine arts.’ Except in the International Exhibition of 1862, few 
opportunities have been offered for the study of the works of foreign 
artists. In the annual Exhibitions of the Royal Academy the pre- 
sence of a foreign picture is a rare occurrence ; and there has been a 
like absence of British art in those of France and Belgium. Though 
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Mr. Gambart, by his annual Exhibition in Pall Mall, has to a certain 
extent made us acquainted with the works of some few French and 
Belgian painters, we are comparatively ignorant of foreign art ; nor 
has the speculation ended in success. If Mr. Gambart had annually 
imported some specimens of the human race neyer yet seen—a few 
monstrosities of nature, such as Julia Pastrana or Tom Thumb, or, 
lower still, a set of impostors called “ spirit-rappers ’’—he would have 
been far more successful ; but to think that the British public would 
rush in crowds to see the productions of foreign art, no matter how 
excellent, showed that he had too high an opinion of our general refine- 
ment and taste. On the other hand, with the exception of Landseer’s 
works—and these almost by engravings only—TI doubt if foreigners 
have any knowledge of the works of our own school. Let us hope, 
therefore, that such success will attend the present Exhibition in 
Paris as to warrant a repetition at no very distant interval; for by 
such means the artist will be enabled to compare his works with those 
of other schools, and in appreciating the merits of others he will 
gradually perceive his own faults, and thus be led on to higher 
excellence. 

And indeed the lesson is much needed, not only by the artist, but 
also by the connoisseur; for though the influence of art has spread so 
rapidly within the last twenty years, I question whether the quality 
of its productions has kept pace with its increased popularity ; and in 
point of taste, this applies equally to the connoisseur. Thirty years 
ago the purchase of pictures was confined’ to a few noblemen and 
gentlemen of cultivated taste; and though collectors have multi- 
plied, who freely give for pictures five times the price they would 
have formerly realised, I doubt much whether taste has thereby 
improved or art advanced. In spite of his high powers of reason, 
man, especially as an art-collector, shows his close relationship to 
other animals by following blindly whosoever for the moment is the 
acknowledged arbiter of taste. I speak generally of collectors; for, 
though I know some few who rely entirely on their own judgment, 
the majority are guided in their selection by fashion alone, and without 
having acquired any knowledge of what is true and good in art, they 
necessarily are forced to trust to the opinions of others. Hence has 
intervened between the artist and the collector that most important 
personage, the dealer; and though people wonder why a contract 
cannot be carried out between the principals alone, in the present 
condition of taste the dealer is not only a necessity, but is useful to 
both sides. Let me explain. A collector is desirous of possessing 
a picture by a certain artist, and treats directly with the latter. The 
subject is left to the painter, and the price cannot be fixed until 
the termination of the work. The result is that, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, both the artist and the collector are dissatisfied. Then 
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it is asked, “‘ Why not let the collector have the first refusal ?”” Worse 
still—for no one cares to have a picture that has been refused by 
another, and the work is depreciated without any just reason. The 
intervention of the dealer does away with all these sources of dissatis- 
faction. He knows well the artists whose works are generally desired, 
and the subject and price are of little consideration ; for amongst his 
clients he is sure to find purchasers for all, and every one concerned 
is comparatively satisfied. 

I will now enter upon my inquiry into the present state of the Art 
of Painting, referring chiefly to the pictures in the present Universal 
Exhibition in Paris in the elucidation of my theme. It was a wise 
decision on the part of the Imperial Commissioners to accept only 
such works of art as have been executed since 1855; for to be of any 
practical value, such exhibitions should make us acquainted with the 
degree of perfection to which the art of the present has attained. 
Now independently of artistic prejudices, which no one can wholly 
eradicate, there are two causes which would prevent any one forming a 
correct estimate of the present state of the Art of Painting from a survey 
of the pictures now collected in the Universal Exhibition. Firstly, 
the collection, owing to want of space, is incomplete. I have heard it 
asserted by French artists, that vast as is the space allotted to the 
pictures of their school—hung as they are even to the top of the rooms 
—they might well have filled one five times as large. I know, too, 
that our own artists could have worthily occupied a similar increase 
of space; and supposing that other countries could do the same, it 
cannot be said that the display iscomplete. Secondly, all the very best 
pictures of each school are not to be found in the collection. I hear 
universal complaints of the refusal of the owners of pictures to lend 
them for public exhibition ; and the artists of our own school in this 
respect have most reason of all to complain. To this subject I shall recur 
when I treat of the British display, merely premising that scarcely any 
artist of our school is justly represented, and that really our complaints 
of want of space are scarcely just. Had we half the galleries at our 
disposal, the display would be even more unsatisfactory, owing to the 
niggardly spirit in which our chief collectors: have met the appeal of 
the artists and the Committee of Selection. 

The chief fact which strikes the observer after a careful survey of 
the pictures in the collection is the increasing influence of France on 
continental art. So apparent and wide-spread is this influence that it 
may be broadly asserted, omitting the British works, that whatever 
in this collection approaches to good in European art may be said to 
be derived from the French, and that, with very few exceptions, 
where an artist has relied on his individuality, the attempt is an utter 
failure. Now whether this is a healthy sign of future progress is a 
serious question. I think it unhealthy; and I would rather see the 
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German plodding on heavily in his own path, and gradually becoming 
aware of higher and deeper truths, than that he should produce a 
bad imitation of the blemishes as well as the beauties of French art. 

The great obstacle to a true appreciation of art has been the misty 
and yet pretentious terms in which High Art has been defined. Now 
high art has nothing to do with the subject, but solely with the 
manner in which it is treated, for though one subject may be more 
capable of elevating the mind than another, the quality of art depends 
solely on the rendering ; so that, however different in the nature of the 
emotions they excite, a boor by Rembrandt, or a portrait by Titian 
or Velasquez, is equally high art. This may sound strange, but let 
us inquire more minutely into the subject. The Madonna di San 
Sisto of Raphael is high art, whereas a Madonna by Guido is low 
art. Soa brass pot by Ostade is high art, whereas the same object 
painted by Teniers, with all his flicks of the brush, is comparatively 
low art, revealing his cleverness and not his intelligence. Thus we 
find that high art, in spite of all the volumes written on the subject, 
is but the rendering of truth, simply and decisively ; such, in a word, 
as would satisfy the most perfect intelligence. We may take it for 
granted that when an expositor of a truth (poet or painter) harps 
upon its trivial rather than its salient points, and shows his dexterity 
rather than the truth as felt by himself, his art is low. The highest 
art is simply to give every object its appropriate force, and in this 
quality the best French artists greatly excel our own painters, who, 
as a rule, are too fond of over-elaboration of trifles which could have 
no importance in presence of the real scene. So high art in land- 
scape is not painting the fibres of leaves; in history, not too 
great attention to the drapery; and in domestic subjects, not 
minute rendering of corduroy or fustian. High art, in a word, 
ignores the presence of trivial details. No doubt the longer the 
spectator looks at a scene, the more these will become apparent, 
but the artist should remember that whilst he is intent on the parts, 
he is forgetting the whole, and it is the latter which he should repre- 
sent if he would be esteemed a great painter. The opposite extreme 
is equally indicative of low art. I shall renew this subject when 
comparing the French and English painters. 

Before entering into the beauties and blemishes of the various 
schools of the present time, it may be well briefly to describe the 
character of modern art in gencral. It is idle to blame the artist 
for not selecting subjects which give opportunities for the display of 
the highest faculties. For the art of any period is, to a great extent, 
a reflex of its moral and intellectual state. Genius, no doubt, will 
assert itself at all times, but it is doubtful if circumstances do not 
entirely direct its channels. Had Shakspeare lived now, no doubt he 
would have been a successful writer of dramas, but where would 
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Othello and Hamlet bo? Had Raffaelle flourished now, he would 
have been the prince of domestic painters, but the Madonna di San 
Sisto would never have been executed ; and as to Mozart, had he been 
of our times, he would have composed most enchanting ballads, but 
Don Giovanni had been unwritten. Moreover, great men, in their 
respective degrees of greatness, are contemporary ; they are stimulated 
to excellence by its presence in others; and though the weak many 
follow a beaten track, the strong few clear a path for themselves. For, 
though science reaps the full benefit from the genius and labour of 
previous explorers, excellence in art is not to be ultimately attained 
by transmission. Were it otherwise, a great artist would scarcely 
deserve the veneration given to him; and it would be well to bear all 
this in mind before we accuse a painter of aspirations, the poverty of 
which is more the fault of the times than his own. For the art of 
painting is more influenced by prevailing fashion than any other art ; 
so much so, that from its subject and the treatment we may almost 
assign a picture to a particular period. 

Let us now consider the present state of French Art. If we com- 
pare the pictures produced within the last ten years in France with 
those of Delaroche, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, Miiller, Ary Schefter— 
in spite of his Germanisms—and others, the result, I fear, is by no 
means flattering. It is the custom of our critics to deride the attempts 
at scriptural illustration made by our own painters; butif these stern 
censors will cross the channel, they will find in the Exhibition 
most ambitious illustrations of Scripture, so vile in every respect 
that in future they may be disposed to be more lenient to the short- 
comings of their own countrymen. Of all the artists who have sinned 
in this respect, Cabanel is by far the most pretentious and the worst. 
Dumas’s “ Crucifixion” I only mention because it is a gift to some 
provincial museum by the Emperor, which leads me to observe that 
the thirty-five or forty pictures which are marked as presents from 
the Emperor, are unquestionably the very worst in the whole collec- 
tion; proving, incontestably, either that his Majesty has the good 
taste to keep his good pictures, or else bad taste in selection; and 
from all I have heard, I should be inclined to ascribe the poor quality 
of his gifts to the first reason. 

The French artists have little need to boast of the loftiness of 
their subjects, for in no country whatever are they of so trivial a 
nature. Whatever may have been the demerits of the French clas- 
sical school which pronounced Gericault’s “ Wreck of the Medusa” 
a decline in art, I think at least that their aim was higher than that 
of the artists of the present day. As I have observed, the spirit of 
the age directs the particular form that art shall take; and as in Paris 
the “‘demi-monde”’ is in the ascendant, it finds art a slave willing to 
pander to its luxury, and to sink its intelligence to an intelligible 
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level. There is no more sad sign than the unblushing appearance in 
civilised society of those creatures of the slums of a city, except, 
perhaps, to find virtuous women aping the fast habits and imitating 
the very costume of these degraded beings. But the shame belongs 
only to their supporters. Their manners and conversation are not 
such as would captivate any well-regulated mind; and as to their 
feelings, when they lost that which gave them the surest title to the 
respect of their own sex, they lost also every good feminine feeling, 
retaining only those faults which, no longer restrained by the pre- 
sence of woman’s greatest virtue, soon reach the magnitude of the 
foulest vices. Thus, selfishness becomes avarice; desire, robbery ; 
equivocation, falsehood; and anger, even murder. But I will not 
dwell on the subject. There may be pity for the one or two who have 
fallen through ignorance or deceit, but for the thousands who have 
chosen the crooked path for the sake of its fruit, there can in the 
mind of the artist be only utter contempt and hatred. 

The chief cause for the increasing popularity of French art is that, 
with few exceptions, its professors content themselves with small 
efforts, attempting only what is capable of being effected without 
much thought or labour. The subjects generally are of the most 
trivial nature, requiring none of the highest powers of the mind in 
their elucidation. Such are the works of Meissonier, Fichel, Plassan, 
Chavet, and what may be termed the boudoir school. Ladies writing 
letters, or sipping chocolate in loose undress, 

























people playing cards, 
or performing other little avocations of society ; such are the subjects 
they treat, and it must be acknowledged in a manner superior to that 
of our own artists of the same school. When, however, they attempt 
anything of a wider range, as Meissonier, in his picture representing 
the Emperor at Solferino, the result is failure. Meissonicr’s art is always 
too positive, metallic, hard, and deficient in air; and his faults are all 
the more conspicuous when he attempts a composition of more than a 
few figures. Indeed, he is best in single figures. In spite of his great 
popularity I have never much admired his art. He uses his materials 
not as a language whereby to express his ideas, but rather for the 
purpose of showing how neatly he employs them. Nor should he 
attempt to paint figures on a larger scale than he has usually worked 
in with success, for in his portrait of M. Delahante, which is much 
larger, the qualities which have hitherto attracted his admirers are 
utterly wanting. 

Referring to the trivial subjects treated by French painters, even 
K. Frére and Duverger, who strive to interest the spectator by the 
presence of some pathos in their subjects, rarely attempt more than 
two or three figures. The tale they relate is of little domestic joys 
and sorrows, told with a simplicity and unobtrusiveness not unworthy 
of admiration. It is a pity, however, that Frére should be chiefly re- 
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presented by his later works. In his best days his execution was 
rather indecisive than indefinite, but latterly it approaches fumbling, 
and a comparison of the charming pictures entitled “ La Priére ” and 
“ Les petits Bicherons” with his later and larger works, will fully 
bear out this assertion. 

Gérome is of far higher order, and unquestionably one of the best 
artists of the day. He has, morever, the advantage of being exceed- 
ingly well represented, having no less than thirteen of his best works 
in the Exhibition. The “ Duel after a Masquerade ”’ still attracts more 
than any of his works ; the subject is told with deep feeling, and the 
accusation so often levelled against it, of its theatrical treatment, simply 
arises from the peculiar costume of the combatants, which, in reality, 
adds intensity to the subject. I confess that I prefer this picture 
to his classical subjects, though there is good treatment in his 
picture of the gladiators saluting the Emperor. His most perfect 
work, however, is “The Prisoner,” a boat scene on the Nile. The 
prostrate but dignified prisoner subjected to the ridicule of the 
helmsman, who is playing on a lute, and the old chief at the prow, 
are full of character, and the rendering of sky and water is very tender 
and true. ; 

In every country there are plenty of successful attempts to paint 
what the eye sees; but to represent what the mind feels belongs to 
the few. Now nature appeals by various means to human intelli- 
gence. Some artists see the leading forms, some the colour, and 
others the tone of the scene before them. And it is by the truthful 
rendering of the two latter qualities that success is most attainable. 
It was by colour that the great Venetian masters reaped their glories ; 
by tone and colour Rembrandt and Turner became famous, and by 
such means also, in the present Exhibition, Jules Breton and Dau- 
bigny shine out so conspicuously. Whether this truth to toneand colour 
can be attained in connection with equal truth to form, is a question 
which now occupies the attention of thoughtful and earnest artists. 
I venture to say that the two are incompatible, and I think that 
nature supplies us with evidence to support the assertion. We look 
at a scene without seeing the actual form of any object, and the 
moment we attempt to investigate the details of the scene we lose all 
sense of its character. But that we may carry the doctrine too far, I 
will endeavour to prove when I touch upon two schools of art, whose 
influence, I fear, is too powerful over the young and inexperienced. 

No French artist has satisfied me more than Jules Breton. His 
pictures are beautiful in tone and colour, and his execution vigorous, 
without any tendency to slovenliness, a vice which, both in France 
and in our own country, is much on the increase. There is no 
more complete picture as regards the artistic qualities above-named 
than “ Les Sarebeuses ’”—some women hoeing on their knees, the sun 
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just sinking behind them. All his other works are equally charac- 
terised by the presence of the same high qualities of tone and colour, 
combined with great power and taste. There is one exception, how- 
ever, an Interior, with two figures reading, the colour of which is as 
bad as that of his out-door scenes is good. 

Daubigny is undoubtedly the finest landscape painter living. He is 
not equal to Turner or Constable, wanting the firmness of the latter, 
and the aérial perspective of the former ; but, on the other hand, his 
works are entirely free from the occasional slovenliness of the one and 
the frequent unintelligibility of the other. He is more like Crome, 
his pictures being remarkable for tone and colour, and the only 
defect I notice is that his foreground greens at times (though very 
rarely) tend to that unnatural hue so prevalent in French landscape 
painters. It would be difficult to point out a more complete work 
than No. 186, “Evening.” The sky is most luminous, the foreground 
low in tone without the opacity so commonly seen in French art, and 
the execution vigorous without coarseness. 

Whilst on the subject of Landscape Painting, I may mention two 
other artists whose works have many great qualities—Theodore 
Rousseau and Jules Dupré. The former excels in nature’s placid 
scenes, and his execution is in harmony with the character of the 
subject. His colour is tender, but at times rather monotonous, the 
green of the trees in No. 548 being similar, though the trees are evi- 
dently different; No. 549 is, however, nearly free from this error, 
and in its way isa gem. To show also that he can at times leave the 
tranquil stream, he has painted a small picture, entitled “ Evening 
after Rain,” which is very powerful in tone and full of wind and 
water. His later pictures are unfortunately wanting in the qualities 
which abound in his earlier works. No. 546 is so coarse in the 
painting both of clouds and trees, and the foreground so slovenly 
and bad in colour, that one can scarcely believe it to be by an artist 
who has hitherto shown such taste and judgment; and No. 550 is 
even worse. Dupré is more vigorous in execution and powerful in 
tone: his skies are painted solidly, but with much more clearness 
than is usually seen in the works of the French landscape painters. 
He, too, is well represented, and some of his pictures are amongst 
the most perfect in the Exhibition. Beyond a certain size, however, 
he is not successful, for though there is a trace of his high qualities 
in his treatment of the sky in his largest work, No. 227, the cattle 
and landscape are singularly weak in drawing, coarse in execution, 
and dirty and opaque in colour. This latter defect is more apparent 
in the French school than in any other. Our artists have often been 
censured for the want of truth in their painting of shadows, and I 
acknowledge that the censure is to a certain extent well deserved, 
for though shadow is transparent to such an extent that the form and 
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even the colour of an object in shade may be partially seen, yet it is 
not, as the English artist treats it too often, shiny, and a mere 
glaze. Now, there is no shine in nature except in water, 
metallic substances, or the glossy hides of animals. The French 
painter errs equally in an opposite direction. In nature there is no 
complete opacity. Even in her gloomiest effects, the luminosity is 
merely modified in proportion to the diminution of light, and not 
utterly obliterated by the admixture of some opaque medium, or, as 
we see so often in French pictures, by dirt. 

Belly has fine qualities, but like too many of his countrymen, he 
carries his dislike to brilliancy to a preference for positive dirtiness, 
and his contempt of finish degenerates into slovenliness, more like 
the indecision of old age than the freedom of manhood. His skies, 
too, are very mannered, and the trees like no trees that ever grew. 
In his desert of Nassous (Sinai) nothing can well surpass the quality 
of the foreground and the crowd of figures and camels, but the sky 
looks as if it had been executed by flattening (a house-painter’s 
process) rather than by the artistic use of the brush. Fromentin’s 
pictures are particularly attractive from the clearness of his skies, 
and an utter absence of dirt in his foregrounds, but they border on 
incompleteness, which, in my opinion, is the vice which young artists 
have most to be warned against, the more so that it is particularly 
pleasant to indolence. 

Following Jules Breton, but at a wide interval, comes Millet. 
Hlis picture of “ Gleaners ” (a favourite subject of French painters) 
has good qualities, but still is very inferior to a similar subject by the 
first-named artist. Neither has he the richness of colour of Breton, 
and his execution borders very closely on slovenliness. How different is 
Troyon. He has not much inthe Exhibition, but it is of the highest 
quality. His picture of Scotch dogs is very fine in tone and colour, 
and masterly in execution, showing a healthy contrast to the vapidity 
and slovenliness which unfortunately it is so much the present fashion 
to admire. Before returning to the figure painters, I would mention 
as worthy of high praise, a forcible work by Jules Didier, representing 
oxen ploughing near Ostia, the cattle being most vigorously painted 
and without any approach to slovenliness. Blin has also an admirable 
landscape with a luminous sky, but the trees are incompletely 
rendered. Saint Marcel has two works, of which one, No. 559, is 
excellent in tone, strength, and atmosphere, whilst the other is 
as bad as this is good. 

While acknowledging the superfeminine vigour of Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, I must confess that I have never been an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of that lady’s works. I grant that there is much cleverness, but 
there is also much falsehood, coarseness, and an all-pervading manner- 
ism in everything she touches. Latterly her freedom of execution is 
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degenerating into slovenliness. The greens of grass and shrubs are 
unnatural and offensive in hue, and the skies still more so. Her best 
work is No. 50, “Sheep on the borders of the Sea;” but in spite of 
the beautiful rendering of the wool, the animals want solidity. In 
the Scotch boats filled with sheep, the painting of the water would 
spoil any picture. Indeed she painted much better years ago—as 
witness her picture, No. 59, a “Scotch Shepherd,” which, though 
small in size, is larger in treatment than any work of hers that I have 
seen, and it is not marred by slovenliness of execution or crudeness 
of colour. The picture representing “Stags in Repose” is so bad in 
every respect that, but for the catalogue, I should scarcely believe it 
to be painted by this accomplished lady. There are other artists of 
the same name, who, like a well-known family of landscape painters 
in England, paint more or less in the same manner; but No. 192, 
a landscape, with houses, by F. A. Bonheur, is more individual in 
character and more simply true to nature than usual. 

Nor can I accord much higher praise to another lady who has 
acquired a great reputation. When a woman produces a work in art 
or literature which is slightly above the common standard, it is a 
natural and a graceful act to acknowledge her merits in exaggerated 
strains; but the critic, anxious alone to discover truth, is forced to 
forget the sex of an artist, and to deprive himself of the pleasure 
of practising the virtues of chivalry and gallantry. When Madame 
Henriette Browne produced the large picture representing “Sisters of 
Charity nursing a Sick Child,” she was exalted immediately to a 
foremost rank in art. I venture to assert that the verdict passed on 
that work was hasty and erroneous, the jurors being evidently capti- 
vated rather by the sickly sentimentality of the subject, than by the 
quality of the art. But whatever may be the real merit of that 
work, she has done nothing better since. Her portraits are decent 
examples of what I may term the positive school, but they want 
strength in character and vigour in execution. 

The French do not excel in portraits; but that of Gautier is full 
of character, and powerfully painted,—very different from the 
feebleness of Cabanel’s portrait of the Emperor, or the washy pretti- 
ness of Winterhalter’s picture of the Empress. There is far better 
art in Henner’s children, though marred by intense mannerism. 
No. 348 is good solid painting without any coarseness, but his execu- 
tion at times tends to softness, and the expression to prettiness. 

The school of art which from the earliest times has attracted the 
greatest number of disciples, may be termed the downright or positive 
school. It loves plain matter-of-fact, and is less guilty of sins 
of commission, than of omission, inasmuch as in its treatment 
of any subject there is an absence of that impression which genius 
only can give. The artists of this school draw well, colour well, 
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and show great skill in composition and effect ; but “the beyond” 
is by them unfelt and unseen. Their art is like plain history without 
an echo of the poetry which lies deep beneath the surface of ever 
eloquent nature. It isa tale unvarnished, but unimbued. Of this school 
are both Ribot and Bonnat, and their pictures attract the spectator 
by their breadth of tone and solid execution; but the eye is soon 
wearied, proving that there is something wanting essential to great- 
ness. In fact, there is nothing left to the: intelligence of the spectator, 
and this is almost as great a fault as leaving him to define the very 
nature of the objects represented, as is the practice of another school 
I purpose to notice. There is no doubt great truth in Ribot’s 
“Charcoal Burners,” but the want of subtlety detracts from its 
merits. And this is still more apparent in Bonnat’s large picture 
exhibited lately in London, representing St. Vincent de Paul taking 
the place of a galley slave—a subject that required more refinement 
and elevation of treatment than the artists of the positive school are 
possessed of. When the last-named artist attempts subjects of more 
simple character, he is far more successful—in the “ Peasants in the 
Vatican,” for example, and other Italian scenes. 

Those writers who are ever abusing the small size of English 
pictures, and ever praising the large scale on which the French 
artists work, after seeing the productions of Cabanel, Dubufe, and 
others, may possibly withhold for the future their equally misapplied 
censure and praise. The largest and most ambitious work in the 
whole collection—and I would almost say one of the worst—is the 
“ History of the Prodigal Son,” in three compartments, by Dubufe. 
The centre, which is the largest, represents the hero of the parable 
in the height of his prosperity. It is replete with academic drawing, 
but without character; and the colour is of that quality one meets 
with in the drop scene of a theatre. The smaller compartments 
representing the prodigal tending swine, and his return home, are 
painted simply in brown and white, purposely to set off the garish 
brilliancy and forced hilarity of the centre scene, which is another 
evidence of theatrical treatment. Nor is there any high quality of 
design, character, or expression, to compensate for the absence of 
colour. Dubufe also has a great reputation for his portraits, but they 
are of the positive school, feeble i in character, and common in execution. 

It would really seem that the smiles of royalty are fatal to artists, 
and that those court ceremonies which are so attractive to the eye are 
but ill adapted to arouse the genius and talent of the painter. Not 
that it should necessarily be so, for a great artist should reveal him- 
self in any work, whatever may be the subject, and our own Leslie 
and Phillip, in their treatment of royal ceremonies, lost none of 
their high qualities. There would seem to be a fatality attending 
imperial commissions, I have already alluded to the inferior quality 
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of Meissonier’s picture of the Emperor at Solferino, but the failure is 
nothing compared to that of Pils, who really has painted many very 
clever battle pieces, some of which are in the Exhibition. His large 
picture representing a féte given to the Emperor and Empress at 
Algiers, has no single quality to redeem the want of interest in the 
subject. Itis simply art of the commonest kind. Tissier’s picture of 
the “ Prince President restoring Abd-el-Kader to Liberty ” is a trifle 
better, and that is all that can be said. Of a more vicious character 
is Cabanel’s “ Paradise Lost,” painted for the King of Bavaria. The 
attitudes and expression of Adam and Eve are very ungraceful and 
theatrical, whilst the representation of the Deity is material and 
offensive. Jalabert’s picture, ‘Christ walking on the Sea,” painted 
for the Empress, and of which an engraving has lately been exposed 
in London, though striking at first sight, is very artificial in treat- 
ment. 

The other large pictures in the Exhibition are not above mediocrity. 
Merle’s “ Marguerite trying on the Jewels,” which was lately ex- 
hibited in London, is but a poor work of art, and is rather German 
than French in manner. Critics affect to discover good drawing in 
it, but I fail to see anything but hardness. . If drawing does not 
serve to express the artist’s meaning, it does nothing. Merle meant 
to represent beauty and innocence, and he gives us a figure without 
natural grace, and a face without human expression, whose features 
are not of this world, but are simply constructed on the form of the 
most inane of Greek statues. Cabanel’s ‘Birth of Venus”’ is a picture 
of a coarse naked woman, lying on what seems to be blue gauze, with 
a fringe of soap-suds, but which, I suppose, is meant to represent the 
sea. Its popularity is a sufficient proof that taste, in spite of all 
the eloquence of artists and critics, is still in a very low state. 

Of smaller figure pictures I have already treated, when alluding 
to the works of Gérome, Frére, and other artists, and I return to the 
subject merely to mention a work well worthy of notice. It is by 
Gide, and is entitled “‘ Rehearsal of a Mass.” The expression of the 
faces is exceedingly good, and the character in some of them excellent, 
especially that of the bass singer, whose position in the choir is 
clearly defined, without the assistance of a perusal of his score. 
Last, though not least, Biard is present. Though careless, and at 
times coarse in execution, his pictures always deeply interest the 
spectator by the forcible and dramatic character of the subject he 
treats. His best works, however, were painted long before 1855, so 
that he is not well represented. 

The illustration of battle scenes has ever been a favourite subject 
with artists and the general public in France, but unless some new dis- 
turbance takes place, there will be a sad want of material to supply the 
cravings of artistic enthusiasm or national vanity; for to French 
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vivacity a victory only four years old is stale and uninteresting. 
No one can dispute the great talent of Yvon, Pils, and Bellangé, 
who may all be called of the positive school, but their works are 
not satisfactory ; nor do I think that the character of a battle-field, 
where the action is too swift and sudden for accurate observation, 
can ever be faithfully rendered in a picture, where the necessary 
attention to definite form and colour destroys the vagueness and 
confusion of the real scene. In the works of the artists above- 
mentioned the drawing is bold and correct, and the execution 
powerful, but the figures are inactive; even those most in motion 
seem under the influence of Medusa’s head, and look as if their 
momentary position could never be changed. ‘There is vigour of 
the rough kind in Armand Dumaresq, but the attitudes are still 
more theatrical, and the execution, though free, is not that of real 
power. Protais, on the contrary, is far too*tame in his treatment of 
such subjects. In his picture representing “The Return of the 
Conquerors” there is not the slightest enthusiasm in the actors. 
Equally tame in treatment are his other works entitled “ Morning— 
Before the Attack” and “ Evening—After the Battle,” engravings 
of which may be seen in almost every street in Paris. They are, no 
doubt, replete with artistic qualities of no common order, but they are 
sadly wanting in vigour, especially the latter, in which the incidents 
represented do not at all excite the spectator as they would in the living 
scene. I confess that the impression produced by the engravings 
was much weakened on seeing the original pictures, and this is 
generally the case with other works of the French school. The 
engravings contain that natural tone and simple effect for which the 
French painters are so justly celebrated, but are necessarily free from 
the crudeness, even dirtiness of colour, and the slovenliness of execu- 
tion, which too often mar the beauty of the original works. I may 
here state that French pictures invariably engrave better than those 
of British painters, which are in general extremely theatrical in 
effects, proving that in truth of tone the former are vastly superior. 

I now come to the consideration of two schools which within the 
last ten years have sprung up in France, and which are yearly 
advancing in public estimation. I wish I could believe that their 
influence will in any way contribute to the real progress of art, but 
as they both preach the same doctrine of Incompleteness, though by 
different means, I fear that their existence must ever be pernicious. 
The first I would term the Evanescent school, inasmuch as its followers 
are content to slightly indicate rather than render wholly the form 
and colour of nature. If a painter surrounds a mere soupgon' of 
truth by vacuity or the most palpable falsehoods, no doubt it will 


(1) I am forced to use the French word, as neither “glimmer”’ nor “suspicion” 
thoroughly expresses its mean‘ne. 
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appear much stronger than if the whole picture were treated with an 
equal regard to truth. There may be Art in such a practice, but 
after all it is but a juggler’s art, easy and unworthy of attainment. 
Every person, even of the meanest capacity, can distinguish the 
distinctive character of natural objects, and the artist should realise 
his impression, at least, to this degree of intelligence, and not leave 
the spectator to decide whether a blotch or smear of paint represents 
one object as well as another. In art, faith is inadmissible, and an 
object is well or ill represented in proportion as the rendering 
approaches to the truth of its character, and not according to the 
mutable susceptibilities of the spectator. This evanescent style is well 
suited for decoration or for theatrical scenery, but not for pictures 
which should be complete in the rendering of nature. No doubt if 
we look at any single object, all other objects in the vicinity are 
vague and misty; but, on the other hand, it may with equal truth 
be said, that if the eye is directed to any other object the relative 
strength of the first is changed, and it becomes proportionately unde- 
fined ; so it is well to bear this in mind, and not insist too strongly 
on either impression. For art must be a compromise, and, to be 
satisfactory, can only give a partial rendering of nature, and it 
behoves the painter to consider what object is of the greatest import- 
ance in his picture, to render its form and colour forcibly, and yet to 
give to all other parts of his work an unmistakable character, though 
less forcibly pronounced. Real greatness in art consists in rendering 
truth throughout the work not equally, but relatively to the position 
of the objects represented ; and if ever perfection is attained, it will 
be by working in this direction. 

I believe that one cause of the present success of the evanescent 
school is, that its appeal is highly flattering to human vanity. To dis- 
cover a truth half indicated, and to find a meaning which even the 
artist possibly never intended to convey, gratifies the spectator because 
he feels that the painter has full confidence in his intelligence. 
This no doubt is pleasant ; but if purchasers are satisfied with half « 
truth, they may feel sure that none but the most conscientious of 
artists will ever strive to give them more. 

The chief apostle of this school is Corot ; and a careful investiga- 
tion of any one of his numerous works in the Exhitibion will suffice to 
show the principles that guide its followers. In No. 165, “ Morning,” 
I see a faint glimmer of truth in the light part of the sky, but every- 
thing around, whether trees or foreground, is so vague and undefined, 
both as regards form and colour, that it would be utterly impossible 
for the keenest observer of Nature to discern the distinctive character 
of the objects introduced. It is useless to point to the tender silvery 
grey (a tone fashionable with some of our own painters) which reigns 
throughout the work. I see clearly, and with extreme pleasure, the 
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presence of this tone in nature, only its value is not made apparent by 
the unreality of surrounding objects, but, on the contrary, by their 
forcible reality. 

Though the influence of Photography on Art has not acted in the 
same manner on the French as it did on the English school, the 
former have painters who, despising its hard realism, have endeavoured 
to imitate its blurring unrealism, as seen especially in its rendering 
of trees, one common aspect being given to all alike without 
the slightest approach to distinctive character. This influence is 
forcibly apparent in the works of the evanescent school. Now I 
utterly abhor realism in art as much as any painter of the school I 
treat of; but whatever may be the subject an artist seeks to represent, 
I do demand at least such an amount of realism as shall satisfy me of 
the character of the objects introduced, instead of leaving it to 
my imagination to determine their precise nature. Saint Marcel is 
comparatively a new follower of the evanescent schooi, and, as usual 
with converts to a new creed, carries his zeal to excess in a picture 
which he unwisely entitles “ April—the First Leaves,” for it fails to 
convey the slightest impression of the subject. In Nature the leaves 
are more distinct in April than at any other period of the year, and 
the branches are more exposed to-view, while in this picture the 
foliage is massive and luxuriant, but without the slightest attention 
to form or colour. 

Without mentioning many other landscape painters of this school, 
I briefly refer to the figure painters in whose works the faults I 
complain of are more glaring. Marchal, also a new convert, who 
commenced his career by painting in the positive style with an 
attempt at humour as heavy as a German’s idea of that feeling, has 
produced a vague picture representing some young peasant boys and 
girls singing Luther’s hymn, which has just a faint glimmer of 
truth with a fearful amount of falsehood. But Hamon, the great 
apostle of this school in figure-painting, and who is exceedingly 
popular in France, excels all his brethren in the evanescent, feeble, 
and unnatural character of his pictures. 

The second school which finds favour, especially with the young 
and inexperienced, may be termed the Slovenly school, and its in- 
fluence is therefore even more pernicious. I regret that it has even 
found a footing in England, but I have such faith in the common- 
sense of my countrymen that I cannot believe it will have a durable 
existence. I acknowledge that our painters have many grievous 
faults, and I purpose, without fear or prejudice, to expose them 
when treating of the British school ; but it would be matter for deep 
regret if, in our admiration for the beauties of French art, its in- 
fluence, introduced by slovenliness, should lead to the destruction of 
what is good. Surely it is possible to correct our faults by a stricter 
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attention to the most important details, instead of obliterating our 
excellences by paying attention to none. 

I scarcely think that the sudden prosperity of art has been on the 
whole beneficial to its progress, for it has caused many men to join 
the profession who, though possessed of great ability, have not 
acguired the knowledge requisite to follow it successfully, and the 
result is a slovenliness and incompleteness which, unless checked, 
augur badly for the future. It is so pleasant to paint a picture and, 
possibly, to sell it, that few young men, having tasted that pleasure, 
ever return to those studies which can alone give them the power to 
thoroughly realise their conceptions. Daily the bad habit becomes 
stronger, and when the audacity which first animated them passes 
away, there remains nothing but the fumbling of old age. Though 
equally incomplete, the pictures of the slovenly school can easily be 
discovered from those of the evanescent school by their coarseness of 
execution and filthiness of colour; nor do they possess even that faint 
glimmer of truth which to a certain extent redeems the latter from 
contempt. Its disciples despise labour, and strive simply by audacity 
to conceal their want of real power. I have no high opinion of mere 
labour, but there must be labour in his youth to permit an artist 
safely to ignore it in his manhood, and any one comparing the works 
of our own Phillip with those of the slovenly school will easily per- 
ceive the vast difference between the power of experience and the 
mere audacity of ignorance. 

It is the fashion with the disciples of this school to exalt Corot 
over Daubigny, and Millet over Jules Breton, whom, in their un- 
natural craving for mere novelty, they term ‘ commonplace,” but 
whatever may be the opinion of the young men of the present day, I 
feel sure that posterity will never ratify a verdict so absurd. Their 
ereed only contains two articles of faith—a hatred of finish, and a 
love for plenty of paint; if a picture only possesses those qualities, 
its errors will be freely looked over. It seems almost absurd to assert 
such a truism, yet the quality of a picture is not to be estimated by 
the amount of paint put on, but solely by the manner in which it is 
worked. Though there is no meagreness of paint in the works of 
the slovenly school, there is extreme filthiness of colour, and this 
quality its admirers mistake for tone. It would be an endless task 
to point out the many works in which this vice of slovenliness is 
perceptible, for it is one prevailing unfortunately in the French 
school, and in my opinion it is infinitely more to be condemned 
than the opposite vice which prevails amongst our own painters. 

The opening of the annual exhibition of modern pictures in the 


Palais de l’Industrie has assisted me materially in forming a judg- 
ment on the present state of the Art of Painting in France. The display 
is great as regards quantity, but in quality vastly inferior to that in the 
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Great Exhibition, which leads me to believe that the French painters 
are generally well represented in the latter, and that their complaints 
on that score are not founded in justice. Out of nearly sixteen 
hundred oil pictures (a number almost equal to that of the whole 
collection in the Champ de Mars) very few indeed evince power of a 
high order, and those critics who are ever complaining of the amount 
of mediocrity displayed in the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy in London may be comforted by the assertion that the 
proportion of bad work to good is far greater in the present 
French display than in any of our own, and the slovenliness and 
filthiness prevalent throughout is as offensive and disagreeable as are 
the extreme whiteness in tone and garishness of colour which charac- 
terise our picture exhibitions. 

Commencing with a figure painter, Gérome has two works which 
are by no means equal to those in the Great Exhibition. They are 
harder in outline and more metallic in execution, nor have they the 
same interest in point of subject. The same may be said of Daubigny 
and Jules Breton, who each exhibit one picture, though there is always 
great beauty of tone and colour in the works of these artists. Emile 
Breton has a large moonlight scene which is the most perfect picture 
of the kind that I have ever seen. “The greatest errors committed by 
painters, whether arising from too close an attempt at realism or its 
opposite extreme, proceed from the effort to over-insist on peculiarities 
of tone and colour which never could appear, except under contrasts 
to which nature, unless under forced and particular circumstances, is 
never subjected. No doubt, if compared with their appearance by 
daylight, a tree is brown in moonlight and the sky is black ; but the 
comparison can never be made simultaneously, and the mind, feeling 
the presence of green in the trees and of blue in the sky, can never 
be satisfied with the artificial representation. So of candlelight sub- 
jects, of which there are many in the two exhibitions. If in daylight 
we could see a face lit up by candlelight, it would then have the red 
hue usually given by painters; but in the evening, when only we 
see faces thus lit up, we are not aware of any such difference of 
colour, except that owing to the feebler dissemination of light, the 
shadows are more defined, there is less reflection, and the local colour 
is less positive than when viewed in daylight. This accounts for a 
highly painted face passing muster in artificial light, and a pale face, 
instead of having a red glow upon it, is, to the perception, even paler 
than when seen by day. From this vice of exaggeration Emile 
Breton’s moonlight is entirely free—the local colour being deeply 
subdued, almost to negativeness, and yet the mind feels its presence ; 
and this in my opinion is one of the greatest triumphs of art. 

The scriptural and classical subjects are not only very feeble, but 
are disgraced by a meretriciousness of colour not usually seen in the 
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works of the French school. Brion illustrates the sixth day of crea- 
tion in a pretentious and theatrical manner; moreover, all material 
representations of the Supreme Deity are unfit for painting, and are 
always offensive. There is, of course, a representation of the death 
of Cxsar, a subject which Gérome’s success has made fashionable, but 
it has little merit, and that only of an academic order. Belly’s 
_ “Sirens,” compared with Etty’s picture of the same subject, is mud ; 
nor is there any force either in the expressions or actions to compensate 
for the bad colour, Ulysses being perfectly tranquil, and quite in- 
different to the appeal of the charmers. Bischoff’s picture is a proof 
how mere novelty, in the absence of any real merit, will excite atten- 
tion. I have heard people say that there is quality in the work, but 
it is of a most vicious nature. Boudin has two pictures descriptive of 
“Life at the Sca-side,” which are clever, but they are wanting in the 
humour and character which made Frith’s “ Ramsgate Sands” so 
celebrated. Madame Henriette Browne’s work is, of course, a great 
favourite with the French connoisseurs, but it is by no means worthy 
of the attention it receives. The most striking failure, however, is 
Gustave Doré’s picture of a gambling-house ; it is the largest, and at 
the same time the very worst in the whole collection. I have never 
been able to share in the general enthusiasm excited by his book 
illustrations, which, in my opinion, have only the questionable merit 
of eccentricity, but at least they were highly successful, and his utter 
failure in painting only proves the folly of believing that the success 
attained in one department of art will equally attend an attempt in 
another direction. Throughout the whole picture it is impossible to 
discover the slightest trace of merit. There is no skill in the com- 
position ; no expression or character in any of the faces. The action 
is tame and feeble, and the colour execrable. His other large work, 
“Jephthah’s Daughter,” is equally feeble, and far more vicious in 
colour. 

The battle-pieces are of the usual merit, but Protais is even feebler 
in action and expression in his “ Return from the Crimea”: than in 
his works at the Champ de Mars. Faruffini’s “Sacrifice of an Egyptian 
Virgin to the Nile” is an impressive subject, intelligently treated, but 
the colour and execution are eccentric. Giraud’s “ Slave Merchant” 
is very powerful, and altogether one of the best figure-pictures in the 
collection. Heilbuth has another picture, representing ‘“ Cardinals 
Promenading,” but it cannot be compared to his other works of a 
similar subject, and such repetitions are invariably inferior to the 
first conception. The picture, too, is painted on a larger scale, which 
is a disadvantage, for the execution—which in his smaller works is 
admirable—in this one is rather fumbling. Jundt’s “After Sadowa,” 
representing some peasants in a stable, frightened at the sight of 
a soldier’s helmet, partially concealed in the straw, is very clever,— 
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good in character, but rather peculiar in execution. Lecomte’s 
“Fellah Dancing” has great merit, but it scarcely needed the infor- 
mation conveyed in the catalogue—that he is a pupil of Gérome—to 
make us aware of that fact, as in every quality of painting he isa down- 
right imitator of his master. Ribot is as powerful but as positive as 
ever. As to the portraits in the Exhibition, they are not charac- 
terised by any merit above the common order. The disciples and 
admirers of the evanescent school profess to see most exquisite qualities 
in a portrait by Fantin, the flower-painter ; but the tone and colour, 
especially of the background, are very disagreeable, and the drawing 
and modelling of the flesh extremely vapid and undefined. Schreyer, 
of Frankfort, exhibits a very fine work. It is entitled ‘“ Abandoned,” 
and represents a horse attached to a cart in a desolate scene, the 
driver and a second horse lying dead in the snow. In depth of tone, 
in delicacy of colour, and vigour of execution, this picture can scarcely 
be surpassed, and unquestionably the artist is one of the finest cattle 
painters living. Another cattle painter, Brendel, a German, whose 
works in the Great Exhibition are admirable, has two pictures, but 
they are not to be compared with the former, being exceedingly 
mannered in execution, and without their delicacy of tone. Lastly, 
De la Rochenoire’s large landscape with cattle is vigorous and 
powerful, but rather a slovenly imitation of Troyon; and Luminais, 
in his “ Pillaging Cattle,” in spite of many fine qualities, errs in the 
same direction. 

The tableaux de genre are not far above mediocrity ; and Fichel, 
one of the best painters of such subjects, is getting very hard in 
outline and metallic in execution. There are the usual number of 
conversation scenes, chess-playing, tea-drinking, music-playing, and 
other trivialities, which it would seem the ambition of the present 
race of figure painters in France to immortalise. 

To show how mere novelty in a picture will attract, without the 
presence of any artistic merit worthy of recognition, I would call the 
visitor’s attention to a landscape representing a level plain of vine- 
yards, viewed from a mountain, and painted by T. Rousseau, who in 
earlier days produced such exquisite works. The crowds that surround 
this picture are continuous, and yet, aiming at the utmost realism, it 
looks more like worsted-work than painting, and shows what immense 
labour the artist has bestowed for a worthless result. “Another 
landscape painter, Lambinet, who produced some works not long 
ago which contained qualities of the highest order, has also suc- 
cumbed to the fatal influence of prosperity, and his former refine- 
ment, and yet breadth of treatment, has given place to a slovenliness 
which seems ever on the increase. On the whole, I am inclined to 
prefer César de Cock’s landscapes to any in the Exhibition. 

Slovenliness is more rampant than ever, and the evanescent school 
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is present in great force.’ The former would seem the natural conse- 
quence of the latter; for Masure and Oudinot, both pupils of Corot, 
have lost even the faint gleam of truth one sees in the works of the 
master. Corot has several works about equal to those in the Great 
Exhibition. Hore, an Irishman, the pupil of Conture, and Lepine, 
are great disciples of the Slovenly school, and Nazon’s sea-pieces 
should entitle him to the highest rank. Millet, too, who has done 
good things (though marred by a tendency to indecision), is fast 
descending to the lowest depths of slovenliness. 

There are a few English pictures in the Exhibition, and it is grati- 
fying to hear praises freely bestowed on the cattle-pieces by Davis. 
In artistic power they may safely bear comparison with any works in 
the collection, and the pictures surrounding them, though in them- 
selves powerful, look weak by contrast. 

I conclude my observations on the French painters by freely 
acknowledging that their best works possess some qualities of a very 
high order, and which I would gladly see imparted to those of the 
English school. They are softer in outline, far more subdued, refined, 
and natural in tone, less artificial in effect, and in general perfectly 
free from that vice which is so prevalent amongst our artists, and 
which spoils so many otherwise excellent works—I mean Vulgarity; 
and its presence, not only in the productions of art but also of 
British manufacture, prove how far we are behind our neighbours in 
taste. But if there is undeniable meretriciousness in many of our 
pictures, there is an equally vicious slovenliness in the works of 
many of the French painters, and which can only be ascribed to a 
want of real power. It has been the fashion, both here and abroad, 
to uphold the superiority of the French in drawing, and of the 

inglish in colouring. This judgment seems to me to be very narrow 
and erroneous ; so much so, that—in the present time at least—I am 
ilmost inclined to reverse it, and to give the artists of the respective 
schools credit for superiority in the opposite qualities. Form and 
colour are the materials of art ; they are to be employed for the pur- 
pose of expressing the artist’s ideas, and not to direct attention exclu- 
sively to their own particular merits. An author may be thoroughly 
acquainted with every word in his language, and yet that useful 
knowledge, so far from being of any avail in the absence of mental 
power, will only reveal his poverty the more. The highest excellence 
in the treatment of form and colour is subtlety, or concealment of 
means : a pedantic obtrusiveness never affects the heart. I could 
point out hands, for instance, in Wilkie’s pictures, and faces in Leslie’s, 
which, in quality of drawing, are far beyond all the cold expression- 
less nudities of the so-called great draughtsmen of the French school. 
On the other hand, I see in the best French painters of the present 
day au unobtrusive method of using the brush which is far superior 
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to the flicky and glutinous qualities that are.so highly prized by 
our connoisseurs. 

Again, I feel that the subjects treated by the French painters are 
generally very trivial, and that they are careful to avoid those difficul- 
ties which we are so ready to encounter. When we compare the 
French pictures of the present day to those produced by Delacroix 
and his contemporaries, it is impossible not to feel how superior the 
latter are in aim. Ambition is lower, and the chief causes of this 
inferiority are to be found in the contempt of the past, the forgetful- 
ness of the future, and the sensual love of the present, which are the 
prevailing features of modern society. According to the aim of the 
artist, so will be the character of his work, allowing for the dif- 
ference of talent. Far be it from me to deny that the gratification of 
the present should be the basis of action—naturally it must be so— 
but the past has, indeed, been in vain if it fails to shed some light to 
guide us in the present. We are too apt to follow whatever, for the 
moment, is successful, without considering whether the pursuit is 
worthy ; and I fear that the ambition of most men in art, as in every 
other profession, is to make money, and not to employ their ability 
for a better or nobler purpose. Nor must the artist complain of the 
taste of the public if those who should be its instructors lower the 
character of their works to gratify the desires of the luxurious, the 
uninformed, and often the most entirely sensual portion of mankind. 


Henry O’NEIL. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 








THE SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVE LIFE IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


Tue last cannon-shot fired by the victorious champions of the Union 
against their seceding brethren, although it has not entirely put an 
end to the slave trade in the Western hemisphere, has nevertheless 
dealt it a very severe blow. The flag of Great Britain in the waters 
of Eastern Africa and the recent conquest of the whole Caucasus by the 

tussians have, to a great extent, crippled the same abominable traffic 
among the Mohammedans of Western Asia. The indolent, enervated 
Orientals may still regard with bitter resentment and rancour the 
efforts of Europe in the cause of humanity ; but the sale and purchase 
of human beings is everywhere practised with a certain reserve 
arising from a sense of shame, or, to speak more correctly, of fear of 
European eyes. This trade is now to be found unfettered and un- 
embarrassed only in Central Asia. Here, in the ancient seat of Asiatic 
barbarism and ferocity, thousands every year fall victims to this 
inhuman trade. These victims are not negroes, occupying the 
lowest place in the human race, but belong to a nation celebrated 
now as of old for its culture and civilisation. These not only 
exehange freedom for slavery, but at the same time the comforts 
of comparative civilisation for the miseries of semi-savage life, and 
are torn from their smiling homes to pine away in the desert. The 
lot of such captives is even harder than that of the negro. Tnasmuch 
as to this day Europeans have had very little information with respect 
to the miserable state of things which prevails in the distant regions 
of Central Asia, it may not be out of place if I here recount my 
own experiences of them somewhat in detail. 

What the Portuguese slave traders and the Arabian ivory mer- 
chantsare in Central Africa, that are the Turkomans in the north-eastern 
and north-western portions of Iran, indeed we may say in all Persia. 
Wherever nomad tribes live in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
civilised country, there will robbery and slavery unavoidably exist 
to a greater or less extent. The poverty-stricken children of the 
desert are endowed by nature with an insatiable lust for adventure, and 
frames capable of supporting the most terrible privations and fatigues. 
What the scanty soil of their native wilderness denies them, they 
seek in the lands of their more favoured neighbours. The intercourse 
between them, however, is seldom of a friendly character. As 
the plundered and hardly used agriculturist cannot and dare not 
pursue the well-mounted nomad across the pathless deserts of sand, 
the latter, protected by the nature of the country, can carry on his 
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career of plunder and rapine without fear of chastisement. In 
former times the cities on the borders of the Great Sahara and of 
the Arabian desert were in the same plight. Even at the present 
day the caravans in the latter country are exposed to the greatest 
dangers. But Persia has to suffer from these evils to a still greater 
extent, as the deserts which form her northern boundary are the 
most extensive and the most savage in the world, while their inhabi- 
tants are the most cruel and least civilised of nomads. 

The wars of hoary antiquity between the Iranians and Turanians, 
sung by the master singer of theShah Nameh, ‘the Book of the Kings,” 
seem to have had their origin in acts of violence perpetrated by the 
latter. It is true that the combatants of that period are represented 
in the poem as belonging to one and the same race, but we find that 
at the period of the expedition of Alexander the people of 
northern Iran called on the great Macedonian to afford them protec- 
tion against their northern neighbours, whom they described as 
terrible beings of inhuman aspect—probably they were of the true 
Mongolian type, which differs widely from that of the Iranians. 
Alexander built a great wall from the Caspian Sea to the Kurdistan 
mountains. This immense work, however, did not come up to the 
expectations of its founder. Like the Great Wall of China, built for 
a similar purpose, it could not permanently keep out the barbarians. 
Their impetuous fury burst through such feeble obstacles, and 
nothing could check their devastating incursions except the energetic 
rule of some exceptionally vigorous sovereign, who instead of pro- 
tecting his subjects by a stone wall, did so with a well-disciplined 
army. This is the case at the present day. The Turkomans 
and Uzbegs direct their forays according to the peaceful or dis- 
turbed state of the adjacent provinces, or the energy or indolence 
of their respective governors. During the disorders which 
attended the establishment of the Kadjarish dynasty, individual 
bands of Yomut Turkomans pushed their predatory incursions 
as far as the neighbourhood of Ispahan, although the greater 
number of them were serving under the banner of Aga Mohammed 
Khan. At the same period the Tekkes pressed forward on the north- 
east as far as Seistan. At the present day it is the two provinces of 
Khorassan and Mazenderan which suffer most. The Turkomans first 
of all inquire into the character and administration of a newly 
appointed governor, and if they find in him signs of cowardice or 
neglect of duty (which is often the case), they make repeated ineur- 
sions with terrible speed on the defenceless province committed to his 
care. On the other hand, they hardly dare to show themselves in 
those places where a vigorous and active officer is at the head of 
affairs. At the time of my journey through Khorassan the roads 
were so safe that travellers could go alone through districts which 
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were formerly so fraught with danger, that the largest and best 
appointed caravans could pass there only when accompanied by a 
body of troops and a battery of cannon. At that time the governor, 
Sultan Mohammed Mirza, kept the nomads in check. Every move- 
ment of theirs was reported to him by his spies, and, as soon as they 
showed themselves, they were attacked in their own haunts, and 
received severe punishment. In Astrabad, on the contrary, where a 
fool was entrusted with the administration, the neighbourhood was so 
unsafe that the Yomuts carried off Persians captive from the very 
gates of the town. 

There are several tribes of Turkomans both on the edge and in the 
interior of the desert who consider the robbery of human beings so 
indispensable a means of livelihood as to deem their existence in the 
steppes impossible, if they were to be deprived of this produc- 
tive source of wealth. As other nations talk about “the prospects 
of a good harvest,” so they talk about “the prospects of open roads to 
Iran.” The time which elsewhere is employed in ploughing, irrigat- 
ing, and sowing the fields, is spent by them in training their horses, 
burnishing their arms, and in mock combats. Custom has raised their 
detestable occupation to the rank of a recognised trade. It is looked 
upon as a Djihad, or religious war, against the Shiite schismatics, 
who are declared to be no better than infidels. As the heroes set out 
on their adventure they are publicly dismissed with the blessings of 
the ministers of their religion ; and in case of any one of them paying 
with his life for his enormities (which very seldom occurs), he is at 
home declared to be a martyr, a mound of earth adorned with flags is 
heaped over his remains, which are seldom left in the hands of the 
enemies, and the devout make pilgrimages to the holy place, where 
they implore with tears of contrition the intercession of the canonised 
robber. 

The terrible extent to which the most exposed provinces suffer from 
these excursions is explained by the courage and resolution of the 
Turkomans. No war, no devastation caused by the elements, can be 
compared to the misery which their depredations occasion. Not only 
is all trade and commerce on the highways crippled, but even the 
husbandman must provide himself with a tower in which he can take 
refuge when suddenly attacked by them during his labours in the 
fields. The smallest village is surrounded by a wall. Even these mea- 
sures do not suffice, for the robbers often come in large bands and lay 
siege to such fortified places, and not seldom carry the whole population, 
men, women, and children, into captivity with all their movable pro- 
perty. I have seen in Eastern Khorassan villages whose inhabitants, 
although in the immediate vicinity of large forests, pass the winter 
without fires, because none dare venture out to cut wood beyond the 
walls. Others suffer hunger, as their water-mills are outside the 
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village. Travelling is, of course, regarded as a most desperate ven- 
ture, which no one undertakes save in cases of the most urgent 
necessity, or under the protection of an armed force. 

The readers of my book on Central Asia will have already formed 
some idea how far this fear of captivity among the Turkomans is 
well-founded. The lot of the negro, confined in the close hold of a 
ship during his passage from Africa to America, is sufficiently hard, 
yet it is not less hard to be bound behind the saddle of a nomad with 
the feet tied under the belly of the horse, to be insufficiently supplied 
with food and water, and to be thus transported for days across the 
weary desert, far from one’s dear country and the bosom of one’s family. 
These privations of savage life in the tent of the rude nomad and 
under an inclement sky are the harder for the Persian to bear, as at 
home he is aceustomed to cooked food and the comforts of civilised 
life. In addition to these sufferings he is loaded with heavy chains, 
which are not removed by night or by day. He is continually the 
object of the revilings, curses, and blows of his tyrannical master. 
Indeed the first stage of his slavery is the most grievous. 

At the present day the occupation of stealing men is followed by 
the Uzbegs and Turkomans alone. Of the first race the inhabitants 
of Khiva are to be especially noticed, but they only follow it when in 
the course of their hostilities with the Turkomans they are driven 
towards the frontiers of Iran. The Bokhariotes have not approached 
those frontiers since the commencement of this century, and the 
inhabitants of Khokand may be said to have never come in contact 
with them. Of the Turkomans, the Tekkes and the Yomuts are 
most addicted to this traffic ; the first seeking their victims in Kho- 
rassan, Herat, and Seistan, and even along the western frontier of 
Afghanistan ; the latter along the southern shores of the Caspian 
Sea. After these the Salors and the Sariks are to be mentioned, 
who, broken in power and diminished in numbers, seldom, but 
then with so much the greater fury, make their incursions. The 
Alielis and Karas can only now and then get hold of a caravan of 
Hindus, Tadjiks, or even Afghans, and these only on the road to 
Bokhara. The T’sandors, who dwell between the lower part of the 
course of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea, since the Russians are no 
more marketable, nor indeed easy to catch, have scarcely any field 
left them for exercising their man-stealing propensities. 

The majority of the slaves in Central Asia are Shiite Persians, 
more especially from the provinces mentioned above, though many 
from the remaining provinces are also captured, either in war or 
during their pilgrimage to Meshed. Besides them there are Sunnite 
Persians from Khaf and Herat; the last are generally caught while 
cultivating their fields, or while gathering the pistachio nuts. Djem- 
sidis and Hezares, who fall victims to their mutual feuds, are less often 
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to be met with, and still smaller is the number of Afghans and 
Hindus. Nay, Osmanlis and Arabs, in spite of the high esteem in 
which they are held, are sold as slaves, but, as far as I know, there 
are not more than four or six of them. Jews alone, who have the 
reputation of being sorcerers, are regarded with too much horror by 
the inhabitants of Turkestan to be a marketable commodity. 

It is difficult to estimate the number thus carried year by year into 
captivity, because, as I have explained above, it varies according to 
the state of things in Persia. Nor is it easier to estimate the number 
of those at present living in slavery in Turkestan. Not all persons 
who fall into the hands of the Turkomans are sent to the Khanats 
for sale. Taking into consideration the distribution of property in 
Iran, we may reckon that about one-third of those captured in 
Mazenderan and along the shores of the Caspian are ransomed. This 
is a clear gain to the nomad robber, as he, in the first place, saves 
the expense of keeping his merchandise for a long time on hand ; 
in the second place, he is not exposed to the risk of the market, 
for should his captive prove physically deficient in some important 
respect, he will not be able to sell him at all. Still, however, the 
proportion of those who are thus ransomed is not everywhere the 
same. The greater part of those who fall into the hands of the 
robbers are poor men, who are most exposed to this danger during 
their work out in the fields. These, of course, can rarely be ran- 
somed, but, if in the case of those who are captured in Mazenderan, 
we may estimate those who are ransomed at a third, we cannot assume 
the same of those who are seized in the much poorer provinces of 
Khorassan and Seistan. I have heard, out of the mouth of a slave 
dealer who had grown grey in his trade, that from these districts 
scarcely a tenth part are ransomed, the remaining nine-tenths being 
forwarded for sale in the markets of the Khanats. The Turkoman 
never retains a slave for his own. use, except (1) when his captive is 
old or crippled, and yet not so much so but that he works enough to 
earn his meagre sustenance ; if he cannot, he is at once mercilessly 
cut down ; (2) infants who are brought up as Turkomans to become 
the wildest of robbers; (3) when Cupid makes some pretty brunette 
of an Iranian so dear to him that he cannot make up his mind to 
part with her. This last case, however, happens but seldom, as the 
Turkomans are notoriously the greatest misers in the world. As, 
besides, they are wanting in that feeling of delicacy for which the 
Circassian Huri-dealers are so renowned, the harems of Khiva and 
Bokhara receive many flowers which have lost their freshness in 
Turkoman hands. The only Persians who are to be found among 
the inhabitants of the steppes are such as in their own country would 
not be much better off, or else escaped criminals who have to continue 


their former courses of misdoing, of murder and robbery, in conjunec- 
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tion with the nomads. 
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It is the ordinary practice of the men-stealers to keep their booty 
by them not longer than two or three days. They are by that time 
transferred to the slave broker, who by way of advance has already 
furnished the robbers with money or provisions. These conscience- 
less usurers derive the largest profit from the abominable traffic, for 
the robbers are for the most part dissolute characters, who, contrary 
to the usual practice of the nomads, gamble away, or squander in 
vicious enjoyments, their money as soon as they get it. Slave brokers 
are of two kinds. (1) Turkomans, who carry on the commerce which 
exists between the inhabitants of the steppes and the Khanats. They 
wait until they have got together thirty, forty, or fifty slaves, and 
then travel in a caravan to Khiva or Bokhara. In the meantime 
their human merchandise are let out for hire as day labourers, in 
order to lighten the expense of their maintenance. (2) Sunnite 
inhabitants of the Persian frontier. These men play a very curious 
and ambiguous ré/e, and are the most detestable of all engaged in the 
whole business. On the one side they serve the Persians as go- 
betweens, employed tofind out such persons as are kept in slavery in the 
steppes or in the Khanats ; on the other they are the most useful spies 
of the nomads, whom they furnish with the best intelligence about a 
village or a caravan. Many, especially such as live on the eastern 
frontier of Persia, have buildings for the reception of slaves in Herat, 
Meimene, and Bokhara, and just as once in the year they lead to 
the market a string of miserable slaves of both sexes, so on their 
return they bring back with them a number of captives redeemed 
through their mediation. From the family of one of fhese unfortunate 
creatures, they take regularly three times the ordinary amount of the 
ransom, and talk largely about the diffic ulty of finding him, and of 
persuading his captor to accept of the money, while all along they 
know the very place where he is, and have probably already spoken 
about the price. It is amusing to observe how these scamps change 
their sentiments, their religion, and political opinions, according to 
circumstances. On their way to Bokhara, while playing the part 
of slave holders, they act the zealous Bokhariot, abuse the heretical 
Shiites, and exult in the just measure dealt out to the Persian slaves. 
On their return to Iran, when playing the part of slave ransomers, 
they are loud in their abuse of the brutality and cruelty of the Bokha- 
riots, shed bitter tears over the misfortunes of the poor Persians, 
and are, in one word, the softest hearted creatures in the world. 

In the caravan in which I myself travelled from Bokhara to Herat, 
there were two such slave brokers, who came from Khaf and Kain. 
Both of them bore the title of Khodja, or descendant of the prophet, 
of which they were not a little proud. The tenderness and care with 
which they treated the liberated slaves in their charge was almost 
unexampled. Yet these very men, as the leader of the caravan 
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assured me, had only a few months before led a train of miserable 
captives into slavery. In the Khanats of Khiva and Bokhara the 
slave dealers, called there Dogmafurus, form a regularly organised 
guild. It is remarkable that as regards their nationality they are for 
the most part Sarts, Tadjiks, and emancipated Persians, and not so 
often Uzbegs or of any other tribe belonging to the Turco-Tataric race. 
The sale takes place either in the dealers’ magazines, or in some 
market-place outside the town, to which place the goods are removed 
some days previous. The most important depéts are to be found in 
the Khanat of Khiva, first of all at the capital, then in Hezaresp, in 
Gazavat, in Gurlen, and in Kohne. Besides these, every place of 
any pretensions has a retail dealer, who is in connection with the 
large wholesale dealers, or sells goods on commission. In Bokhara is 
to be mentioned first of all Karakul, and next the capital; besides 
these, Karsi and Tchihardjuy. It is to be observed that, eastward from 
Samarcand, this abominable traffic declines more and more, so that in 
the Khanat of Khokand there are no large slave dealers, and the 
majority of the slaves to be found there are bought in the territory of 
Bokhara. In the steppes lying to the north of the Khanats, thanks 
to the spread of Russian sway, slaves are only found as articles of 
luxury in the houses of the rich begs. 

The price of slaves in the markets of Central Asia, like that of 
every commodity, varies according to the quantity at any one time 
on sale, which in time of peace is less, in time of war greater. 
The difference of price in male slaves of the same age depends for 
the most part on their physical condition and their nationality. 
The Turks of northern Persia are most preferred ; first, because they 
sooner learn to make themselves understood in the Turkish dialects 
of Central Asia, which are akin to their own; secondly, because 
they have robuster frames and are more accustomed to hard work 
than the other inhabitants of Iran. The Afghans fetch the lowest 
price, not only because they have the greatest dislike to hard work, 
but also on account of their vindictive and revengeful character, 
which in the case of a brutal master may lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences. As for the female slaves, they do not by any means enjoy 
the position which is occupied by the daughters of Circassia and 
Georgia in the harems of Turkey and Persia. On the contrary, 
their position is rather to be compared with that of the negresses in 
those countries. It is very easy to explain why. In the first 
place, the daughters of Turkestan correspond better to the ideas of 
beauty entertained by Uzbegs and Tadjiks than the Iranian women, 
who with their olive complexions and large noses, would never bear 
off the apple of Paris from the fair, full-cheeked Uzbeg women. In 
the second place, in consequence of their poverty the inhabitants of 
Central Asia do not indulge in polygamy to such an extent as the 
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Mohammedans of the west. Besides this, the Uzbeg has generally 
too much aristocratic pride to share his bed and board with a 
slave, whom he has bought for money. In Bokhara it is true that 
we find instances to the contrary, but that is only among the high 
functionaries of state, and even they only take such women as have 
been brought as children into the country. In the middle classes 
such mésalliances are very rare phenomena.  JBesides, marriage is 
much easier here than in other Mohammedan countries. Hence 
female slaves are only kept as articles of luxury in the harems of the 
great, or as domestic servants. 

As regards male slaves the case is quite different. This yearly 
contingent of human arms has become for centuries necessary to the 
support of the Uzbegs, who have a horror of steady agricultural 
labour. Indeed without their slaves they could hardly obtain from 
the ground enough to support life. The truth of this assertion is 
shown by the fact that the price of cereals in the Central Asiatic 
markets is determined not simply by the rise and fall of the waters 
of the Oxus, but also by the greater or smaller number of slaves sold 
during the year. The use to which slaves are applied is principally 
agriculture, and in the next place care of cattle; and the larger the 
estate of an Uzbeg landlord, the larger the sanceale of slaves which he 
requires. In a land like Turkestan, where the military element 
preponderates, and every free man, either from instinct or from 
political necessity, lays hold of the sword rather than the plough- 
tail, it is necessary ‘that the arms, thus subtracted from profitable 
labour and employed in murder and devastation, should be replaced 
by others, accustomed to labour. That this is so is best shown by 
the fact that in those districts in which the population are most 
addicted to war and robbery, there the number of slaves is greatest. In 
this respect Khiva stands first of the three Khanats, Bukhara second, 
and Khokand third. In Khiva the greater part of the population is 
Uzbeg, and, as they are surrounded on all sides by nomad tribes, 
they are continually engaged in war, and anarchy prevails among 
them more often than in the two other Khanats. In Bokhara, where 
the population is strongly mixed with peaceable Tadjiks, things have 
been rendered more stable by an older established and better o organised 
government. In Khokand, which also contains many Tadjiks, wars 
are infrequent owing to the notorious cowardice of its inhabitants, 
and when they do occur they are by no means so destructive in their 
character. 

A small proportion of the slaves are employed as private servants 
by the government officials (Sipahi) as also by the sovereigns them- 
selves. For such purposes, however, only such are used as were 
brought in their earliest youth to Central Asia. These receive 
a thoroughly Uzbeg education, and beyond the opprobrious title of 
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kul (slave), bear few traces of the servile condition. Like the Cir- 
cassian slaves in Turkey, they often attain the highest posts in the 
administration, as their innate Iranian quick-sightedness enables 
them to supplant their Uzbeg competitors. Thus many who have 
now under their rule whole provinces were brought into the Khanat 
as slaves. In Bokhara, where the Uzbeg aristocratic is of little 
moment by the side of the predominant Persian element, the 
sovereigns often take slaves for their lawful wives. Such was the 
mother of the present Emir, such is one of his wives, both of them of 
Tranian origin. 

In the purchase of a male slave the first point looked to is a strong 
and robust physical frame, but his value is increased if it be found out 
later that he has a good character. The seller must engage himself 
to take him back during the first three days in case any hidden 
physical defect be found out; for, although the buyer at the time of 
sale examines him carefully all over like a beast of burden, makes 
him show the strength of his arms, chest, back, and voice, he is still 
obliged to be on his guard against the tricks of the broker. For 
instance, it is very difficult to ascertain the age of such a Persian 
slave. As is the custom in Iran, the Turkomans also dye the 
beards of their captives if they have any grey hairs. It is thus 
possible to make a mistake of twenty, nay, even of thirty years, and 
it sometimes happens that a slave who when bought had a fresh, 
youthful appearance and a coal black beard, a few days afterwards 
turns out to be a grey-haired old man. It is easier to practise such 
tricks, as the slave, subdued by fear and harsh treatment, does not 
dare to make the least objection to any assertion of his Turkoman 
master. This is especially the case with slaves who belong to the 
Sunnite sect. As they profess the religion of the Central Asiatic, they 
are not allowed to be made slaves of by the commandments of their 
religion ; but in consequence of the threats of the dealer they deny 
their own faith. The Central Asiatic, when he sees an Afghan 
or a Herater for sale, knows that he has been compelled to renounce 
his faith, yet with disgraceful hypocrisy considers it no sin to buy 
him and keep him as a slave. I have myself seen in Khiva and 
Bokhara, even in houses of Mollahs of great renown for learning and 
piety, Sunnite slaves, and when I called them to account for conduct 
so inconsistent with their profession, they answered, “ At the time I 
bought him he was a Shiite; that he is now a Sunnite is to be attri- 
buted to the influence of the sacred soil of Turkestan.” Thus is 
religion employed to cheat religion. 

If we now pass on from the details of the slave trade to consider the 
condition of the slave, we shall find that the hardest time for him to bear 
is when he is first captured and trained by the Turkoman or the broker; 
when the Iranian, justly proud of his superior civilisation, is treated 
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like one of the lower animals by the coarse and brutal Turanian, whose 
very name is in Iran held in derision. The Persian is from his child- 
hood accustomed to the most refined politeness, and to a flowery, 
elegant conversation ; and must of course suffer mentally a great deal 
when first introduced to the savage manners and habits of Turkestan. 
His physical sufferings are by no means so great. The majority of 
them, destined for agricultural labour, generally gain the confidence 
and affection of their master by their good behaviour. If a slave has 
during a year not incurred punishment, he is soon looked upon as a 
member of the new family. Indeed, many receive after a certain 
time either monthly wages, or else a share of the produce of the land 
or cattle committed to their care. As the Iranian is in general more 
active and frugal than his Turanian neighbour, the slaves in Turkestan, 
in a remarkably short time, get together a little capital. This is em- 
ployed by most of them in ransoming themselves from slavery, which 
they have the right to do after seven years’ service. This term is 
occasionally shortened as a reward for peculiar diligence, or from 
great good nature on the part of the master; and the slave is sur- 
prised by an azad (letter of freedom), in the same way that we make 
a present to a faithful servant. Such a document is confirmed by the 
kadi and the temporal magistrate, and he who is in possession of it 
becomes at once master of his own actions. The act of emancipation 
is everywhere accompanied by certain solemnities. Sheep are 
slaughtered, guests invited; the freedman embraces one after the 
other the male. members of his master’s family; and after he has 
taken his place upon the same piece of felt carpet as his master, his 
freedom is proclaimed. Among the Kirghiz it is the custom for the 
master on such occasions to fasten a white bone to the girdle of the 
freedman, which denotes that the latter is raised from the ranks of 
the “ black-boned” (subject people) to that of the “ white-boned ” 
(nobility). 

So much for good-tempered and. obedient slaves. Where the con- 
trary qualities show themselves, Uzbeg barbarity and cruelty make 
themselves felt in all their force. It is enough to make one’s hair 
stand on end to read the list of punishments used to compel a refractory 
slave to obedience. The master has legal right of life and death over 
his slave. It very seldom happens, however, that he actually kills 
him, as he thereby loses the whole of his purchase money; but the 
miseries which he inflicts on him are worse than death itself. Many 
are kept for years together on mere bread and water in the midst of 
the lonely deserts ; others, a few days before their seven years have 
expired, are sold again—not, however, in the Khanats, where, their 
character being already known, they would be unsaleable. In such 
cases of imposition the victim is generally a Kirghiz, unversed in the 
tricks of the slave trade. Thus the Persian passes from the city into 
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the northern desert, whence, even if emancipated, he seldom, if ever, 
returns home. 

It is certainly striking that, out of the large number of slaves of 
Persian origin who are continually brought into Central Asia, only 
half of those who obtain their freedom go back to their native country. 
Such as do return are induced to do so either by the necessity of set- 
ting their family affairs in order, or by extraordinary home-sickness. 
{Le who has lived eighteen years in Turkestan will seldom change it for 
Tran. The slaves, as observed before, are for the most part originally 
poor ; and when they have secured in Turkestan a certain means of 
gaining their livelihood, or have got together some property, they in 
few cases think of returning to their native land, where, on account. 
of general habits of industry and activity, existence is much harder 
to support ; where the necessaries of life are more expensive, and the 
luxury and splendour of the wealthy excite many ungratified desires 
in the breasts of the poor, which are not aroused in the midst of the 
barbarous simplicity of the Khanats. Still, it is to be observed that 
the emancipated slave can never get rid of the disgrace implied in 
the word sud (slave), however great may be the wealth he may have 
accumulated, or however high the post to which he may be promoted. 
Although he may be living in the utmost splendour and magnificence, 
the kul can never hope to obtain the hand of a free Uzbeg, the poorest 
of whom would reject his proposals with scorn. I know an instance 
in which an Uzbeg refused his daughter to a freedman, although the 
latter’s suit was backed by the command of the khan; he preferred 
rather to encounter the anger of his sovereign than to call one who 
had once been a slave his son-in-law. Even the khanezads' (children 
of slaves), who are not allowed to be sold, are treated in the same 
manner, and can only marry the daughters of other emancipated 
slaves, or sarts. Only in the fourth generation is the disgrace 
attached to the word /u/ somewhat softened down, but by no means 
quite obliterated. In a country like Central Asia, in which courage 
is looked upon as the highest virtue, the slave is regarded as the ne 
plus ultra—a man who, for want of a contempt of death, allows 
himself to be put in chains; and it is this vice which is so difficult 
to be forgiven. This way of looking at the subject is further 
strengthened by the boundless feeling of aristocracy which distin- 
guishes the Tatars, whether settled or nomad, in which not even the 
wildest Tories or the proudest marquis of the Faubourg St. Germain 
can surpass them—a feeling which is entertained not only against 
the foreign Iranian, but even the native Tadjiks, the eldest in- 
habitants of the land. 

It will be understood that it is only the moral stigma of slavery 


(1) The sale of a khanezad is regarded as a disgraceful action, and one who commits 
‘such an act is branded as a thief and a robber. 
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which the freedman has to suffer from. In his civil rights he is as 
well protected as any one else. Thus, as the Oriental is even more a 
creature of habit than we are, I found it very easy to understand how 
the Persian soon finds himself completely at home in Turkestan, which 
country he once so despised and dreaded, and dwells contentedly in a 
foreign land, only occasionally solacing himself with a visit to his 
relations or the shrine of some Shiite saint in Iran. 

Unfortunately, it is the material comfort and prosperity of the slave 
which the Central Asiatic, like other Mohammedans, alleges in his 
defence, when we express our abhorrence of the disgraceful traffie in 
human beings. <As in Turkestan, so in Turkey we may often hear 
this argument :—‘“ The sons and daughters of the wild Circassians 
were in their native land poor people, who in their free mountains 
could hardly get bread enough to eat ; here with us they become rich 
government officials, pashas, nay, even princesses, whose powerful 
influence affects the policy of government.” They further point out 
how kindly the slaves are treated in the houses of persons of distinc- 
tion, where they are put on the same footing as the members of the 
family. But they forget that these cases are exceptional, and that 
such good fortune depends for the most part on the personal beauty 
of the favoured few. What becomes of the greater number, whose 
charms are not such as to gain the favour of their master? What 
shall we say of this majority, exposed as they are to the oppression 
and cruelty of a tyrannical master, ane constantly employed in the 
hardest labour ? 

Such things are of course not taken into account, any more than 
the original cruelty of the slave merchant, who tears his victims from 
their homes and their friends. On the banks of the Bosphorus, as of 
those of the Oxus, few persons care to picture to their minds the 
horrors of that first moment of separation. How many orphans, how 
many widows, how many aged and helpless parents, are left behind 
to wring their hands in sorrow for their bread-winner, who is carried 
into captivity. It is impossible to count them, it is impossible to 
describe the miserable condition of so many villages and districts 
which are exposed to the terrible scourge of the slave trade. The 
traveller in those regions stumbles at every step over the most melan- 
choly traces of the devastation which it causes. However certain he 
may feel of the splendid destiny which awaits this or that individual 
captive, he must still exclaim, ‘This is the most execrable occupation 
that has ever defiled the hands of man, and its suppression is the first 
and holiest duty which our western civilisation has to perform for 
the cause of humanity !” 

The suppression of the slave trade in Central Asia is moreover 
much easier than many might at first sight suppose. The root of 


the evil is to be sought, not so much in the Turkomans as in the 
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inhabitants of the cities. All nomad tribes were and are ready for such a 
trade, if they only find settled tribes who will buy their captivesof them. 
The Bedouins of the Arabian desert could never addict themselves 
much to the traffic, inasmuch asthe markets of the surrounding cities 
were closed by the religion of Islam against the sale of their booty. 
In the same way the Turkomans would soon abandon the practice, if 
the sale of Persians, Afghans, &€., in the Khanats were declared 
illegal. The Djemsidis, the Firuzkuhis, and Hezares, afford the 
strongest proof of this. As the transport of their captives to Bok- 
hara is rendered unsafe by the intermediate Turkoman tribes, while 
at the same time their sale is forbidden in the Afghan town of Herat, 
they have either to suppress their slave-trading propensities altogether, 
or come to a compromise with the Turkomans, much to the advantage 
of the latter. 

Sultan Murad Mirza, an enlightened prince, and the governor of 
Khorassan, once expressed to me his surprise that England, which 
spends so many thousands in checking the slave trade in African 
waters, can look on unconcernedly while the same trade in the middle 
of Asia lays waste such a country, whose ancient civilisation was of 
profit to Europe itself. In like manner I too cannot conceal my 
astonishment at the apathy which Europe, and especially that state 
whose flag is in the East ever the harbinger of the dawn of a newer, 
a happier era, has displayed on this question. Sentimental news- 
paper writers in their political rhapsodies may yet for a long time 
take under their protection the feclings of independence of many a 
savage Asiatic tribe, to whom freedom means nothing more than 
anarchy, plunder, and murder. But the dreams of Rousseau have 
had their day, and we can with the fullest confidence say that when- 
ever Europe shows herself in the East, whether in the peaceful garb 
of the missionary, or in the terrible panoply of her warlike power, 
she brings only blessings in her train, and scatters the seeds of a 
new order of things. The more light is poured from the West upon 
the East, the sooner will the evil customs of the old world be eradi- 
cated, and our brother men be made happier. 


A. VamBEry. 











WHAT DETERMINES THE PRICE OF LABOUR 
OR RATE OF WAGES? 


A recent article in this Journal, treating of supply and demand, 
concluded with words which, a little altered, would read as follows :— 
“Whether labourers can by artificial expedients raise the rate of 
wages is a problem not less perplexing than interesting, but how 
much soever its intricacy may discourage us, we need no longer 
be deterred from approaching it by the belief of its being also an 
unlawful mystery.” To attempt the solution of the problem here 
referred to is far from being the intention of the present paper, 
whose more modest aim is merely to gain some preliminary informa- 
tion, without which it would be hopeless to set out on the suggested 
inquiry. To guide us through the mazes we should have to thread, 
there is one clue which is indispensable, and which it behoves us 
to secure before venturing another step. We cannot expect to be 
able to judge how extraordinary causes would affect the rate of 
wages, unless we see clearly how that rate is determined in ordinary 
course, and there is an obscurity hovering over this part of the 
subject which it will be the object of the following pages to dispel. 

Speaking generally, one may no doubt say with perfect accuracy, 
that the price of labour or rate of wages is determined by the same 
general cause as the price of any other saleable commodity. In no 
case whatever is it immediately dependent on supply and demand. In 
the absence either of monopoly or of combination on either side, it is 
absolutely under the sway of competition, which competition, in 
exactly similar states of supply and demand, may vary with the 
prospects which, at different times, may be taken of exactly similar 
states, or wxu the manner in which exactly similar prospects may 
affect: different competitors, or even the same competitors at different 
times. This general statement is just as applicable to labour as to 
any other commodity, and it is most material that its equal appli- 
cability should be fully recognised. In order, therefore, to make its 
truth more apparent, I will, at the risk of wearying the reader, and 
numerous as have been the illustrations already adduced, venture 
to bring forward one or two in addition. 

Suppose that in a country village a dozen farm servants are seek- 
ing for employment, and that three farmers, each with work enough 
for four men to do, are seeking for labourers; each individual farmer 
and labourer, moreover, acting independently, and without any sort 
of understanding with the rest. Suppose, too, the labourers to be 
each asking two shillings a-day, and the farmers to be willing to 
give that rate, though unwilling to give more, because, if paid at 
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a higher rate, the labourers would not, in the farmers’ opinion, 
be worth their hire. Supply and demand would then be exactly 
equal, and the rate of wages mutually agreed upon would most 
likely be two shillings a-day. But now suppose that, all the other 
circumstances being the same, the farmers had each work enough 
for five labourers, instead of four; demand would then, instead of 
being equal to supply, exceed it by one-fifth ; yet wages would not 
be higher in consequence. The rate in both cases would be two 
shillings, and could not rise higher in either. But if in these two 
cases the rate were the same whether demand were equal to, or in 
excess of supply, clearly it would not be supply and demand which 
determined price. What did determine it was competition. In the 
first case, the reason why the farmers agreed to two shillings was, 
that being ignorant of the extent of each other’s demand, each feared 
that if he offered less than two shillings the labour he required 
might be bought up by some one else at that price. In the second 
case, it was equally competition which determined the rate of wages ; 
which raised the rate to two shillings, and which did not raise it 
higher, simply because, according to the hypothesis, two shillings 
was the highest point it could possibly reach,—the utmost which 
the farmers thought it would be worth their while, or that they 
could afford to give. 

Next, still keeping in view three farmers and twelve labourers, 
similarly circumstanced in most respects as before, let us suppose 
the farmers to have each just work enough for four labourers, and 
to be able each to spend just twelve shillings a day on labour; and 
further, let us suppose the labourers, though of course anxious to 
get as much as they can, to be willing to work for as little as six- 
pence a-day rather than not get employment. The highest rate at 
which all twelve men could then be employed would be three 
shillings a-day; but it would by no means follow that they would 
get that rate. What precise rate they would get would depend— 
not on supply and demand, whether actual or prospective—not upon 
the stock of labour either actually in, or expected to come into the 
market, as compared with the several quantities of labour which 
customers would be ready to purchase at different prices; nor upon 
the number, eagerness, and purchasing power of the customers ; for 
without any variation in any one of these respects, the rate might 
become either sixpence or three shillings, or anything between them. 
Which of the extreme rates, or what intermediate rate, would result, 
would depend simply and solely on competition; perhaps on the 
competition of the farmers, perhaps on that of the labourers, but 
always and certainly on competition. If the farmers were more 
urgently in need of labour than the labourers of work, the latter 
would be able to name their own terms, and if the dread of each 
other’s competition did not prevent their asking the extreme price 
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of three shillings, they might get that extreme price for the asking. 
But perhaps, and much more probably, the labourers would be more 
urgently in want of work than the farmers of labour, and some of 
them, in order to make sure of employment, might offer to take two 
shillings, or eighteenpence, or one shilling, or even sixpence. The 
competition of the farmers would then relax: they would perceive 
that they might safely refuse to give more than some one of the 
lower rates, and whichever might be the rate they offered, that 
rate the labourers would by their necessities be compelled to accept. 
Or again; it might be that the farmers, though unable to engage 
more than four labourers at three shillings a-head, had work for 
more than four, and were each willing to hire as many as six, if 
they could be got at two shillings a-head; or as many as eight at 
eighteenpence. Then, even though some of the labourers should 
be willing to take as little as one-and-sixpence or two shillings, the 
competition of the farmers would be pretty sure to raise the rate. 
Their competition would apprize the labourers that a higher rate 
was to be had by them all; and the competition of the labourers, 
relaxing in consequence and correspondingly, would permit them all 
to ask and obtain a higher rate. The rate would certainly rise 
above two shillings, and might not improbably rise as high as three 
shillings. Here, again, without any change in the state of the 
labour market, the price of labour might vary exceedingly, competi- 
tion alone deciding whether it should be two shillings or three 
shillings, or something intermediate between the two. All these are 
fairly representative cases, which may easily be so modified as to 
be made to comprehend the essential conditions of most situations in 
which competition would have free play. or instance, the farmers, 
instead of their all having exactly the same demand for labour, 
might be supposed to want very different quantities, and to have 
very unequal means of paying for. it; or, instead of all the labourers 
being supposed to be equally in need of employment, some of them 
might be supposed to be much more eager for it than others, and 
to be willing to accept it on much worse terms than others would 
agree to. But, set what examples you please, and vary them as 
you will, whoever will be at the trouble of working them out will, 
I am pretty confident, find one general principle applying equally 
to all. Wherever competition is permitted to act without restriction, 
he will find that price may vary exceedingly without the smallest 
variation in the relations of supply and demand; and he will also 
find that there cannot be the smallest variation in price without a 
previous and corresponding variation in competition, which, there- 
fore, he will, in the cases examined, be constrained to recognise as 
price’s determining cause. 

So far little difference may perhaps have been noticed between 
labour and any other commodity ; yet one very material difference 
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has been adverted to. Whereas what determines the price of tangi- 
ble commodities is always the competition of dealers,’ we have seen 
that the price of labour may be determined by the competition of 
customers, and in practice the latter competition would be infinitely 
more likely to determine it than the former. This is owing to the 
fact that labour is almost always offered for sale without reservation 
of price, which other commodities never or scarcely ever are; and 
this again is owing to two peculiarities, one necessarily inherent in, 
and the other habitually united with labour, which distinguish it 
from all other commodities, and affect its price in a remarkable and 
generally very unfavourable manner. 

In the first place, labour, differing in this from every other com- 
modity, will not Aecp. All other commodities may be stored up for 
a longer or shorter time, without loss either in quantity or quality. 
But labour will not keep; it cannot be left unused for one moment 
without partially wasting away. Unless it be sold immediately, some 
portion of it can never be sold at all. To-day’s labour cannot be sold 
after to-day, for to-morrow it will have ceased to exist. A labourer 
cannot, for however short a time, postpone the sale of his labour, 
without losing the whole price of the labour which he might have 
exercised during the period of the postponement. 

Labourers, or sellers of labour, are consequently liable to a loss to 
which no other sellers are exposed: for all other sellers—grocers, or 
drapers, for example, and even those who deal in the most perish- 
able commodities, such as bakers or butchers or fishmongers—may hold 
back their goods for more or less time, and at the end of the time 
find them still existent, and little or nothing the worse for wear. 
The loss, too, is one which, owing to another peculiarity connected 
with labour, labourers are of all men the least able to bear. Not 
only can they in general ill afford to sacrifice any part of their labour 
by postponing its sale, they could ill afiord to postpone its sale even 
though the postponement involved no ultimate loss. For, in the 
second place, labour—hireable manual labour alone, of course, being 
here understood—is seldom found except in such intimate union 
with poverty as to be scarcely distinguished from it, insomuch that, 
in common parlance, “ labouring classes” and “labouring poor” are 
treated as perfectly synonymous terms. Labourers who live by the 
sale of their labour have, for the most part, nothing but their labour 
to live upon. Such labourers have never been a saving race. Their 
habit has always been to live from hand to mouth, depending on the 

(1) This, in speaking of tangible commodities, seems to me a more accurate as well as 
a simpler way of stating the case than to say that the competition of dealers makes 
price fall, and that competition of customers makes it rise. What the latter competition 
seems to me really to do is to show the dealers thata higher price than they previously 


supposed is attainable, and to induce them consequently to relax their own competition 
80 as to obtain it. 
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price of present labour for the supply of present wants, without any 
other means of even temporary self-support. But, as Solomon says, 
and the wisest of men never said a truer thing, “the destruction of 
the poor is their poverty ;’’ and the saying is especially true of poor 
labourers for hire. For the well-being of these depends mainly on 
the bargain they can make for their labour, and extreme poverty 
virtually disables them from bargaining. It forbids their standing 
out, as all other sellers are accustomed to do, for their price. The 
meanest huckster, if he cannot gct what he asks in the morning, can 
wait till the evening, or till to-morrow, or next week, for with a pack- 
ful of wares he will surely be able to get food enough upon credit to 
keep him alive till then. But very poor labourers are almost com- 
pelled to deal with the first customers who present themselves. They 
cannot wait for the chance of better customers, for they are in urgent 
need of immediate earnings for immediate subsistence. They must, 
therefore, let their labour go for what it will immediately fetch, pro- 
vided that be not less than the lowest pittance they can manage to 
live upon. They must do this for two reasons—firstly, they cannot 
defer the sale of their labour without certainly having less to sell in 
consequence whenever they do sell; and, secondly, even if by wait- 
ing they were sure of a better price for the lesser quantity than they 
could get immediately for the larger, they could ill afford to wait, 
for fear of half starving during the interval. 

And while labourers are thus disabled from bargaining, their 
customers, on the contrary, have extraordinary facilities for that 
operation. Customers for anything else, for necessary food or cloth- 
ing, or even for unnecessary dainties or ornaments, are generally 
more impatient for the article they are seeking than the dealers in it 
are for their customers’ money. The former are much more likely to 
be inconvenienced by having to go for a while without the one, than 
the latter by having to wait an equal time for the other. Customers 
in general, therefore, are so far at the mercy of the dealers to whom 
they have access, that, if they are bent on having the dealers’ goods, 
they must pay the dealers’ prices, the competition of the dealers alone 
determining what those prices shall be. Labourers, on the contrary, 
are as much and more at the mercy of their customers. Customers 
for labour, who as employers of labour must necessarily have more or 
less of capital at their disposal, on which, in the absence of accruing 
income, to subsist for a while, cannot possibly be so urgently in need 
of labour as destitute labourers must be of work. They seldom, 
therefore, trouble themselves to inquire how much such labourers 
expect, well knowing that, whatever be their expectations, they must 
e’en content themselves with what they can get. What employers 
have really to regard is simply their own mutual competition; and 
whatever be the lowest price which their competition permits them 
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to offer, that price, if they insist upon it, labourers in a state of 
chronic destitution will have no alternative but to accept. Now in 
a tolerably well-stocked market the competition of customers is never 
very keen. If the prices of tangible commodities were settled by the 
competition of customers, instead of by that of dealers, the prices of 
such commodities would assuredly, except in times of scarcity, be 
always very low; and as, except when labour is scarce, its price, if 
settled by competition at all, is settled by the competition of customers, 
its price when so settled is sure to be lower than the competition of 
dealers would cause the price of anything else to be in a similar state 
of the market. 

To make this clearer, I will risk another trial of the reader’s 
patience by recurring once more to an example already given. In 
one of the cases in which a dozen farm labourers figured, we per- 
ceived it to be quite possible for the men to agree to hire themselves 
out for eighteenpence or two shillings a-head, at a time when the 
farmers were prepared, if necessary, to hire them at three shillings 
a-head, but had not the means of hiring more than twelve men 
altogether at that rate. This last rate was, however, in the cireum- 
stances supposed, the very highest the men could possibly get. 
None of them could have obtained employment at more than three 
shillings a-head, even if the farmers had been so much in want of 
labour that, rather than not get any, they would have paid six 
shillings a-head for two men. For at any higher rate than threc 
shillings, only part of the whole number could have got employment, 
and the competition of the others would have been sure to bring 
down the rate. But if what the men had to sell had, instead of 
labour, been corn or cloth, the result might, and probably would have 
been, very different. The utmost that could possibly be got for the 
whole of the labour was thirty-six shillings, but corn dealers or 
clothiers, in corresponding circumstances, might, by beginning with 
asking sufficiently high prices and waiting till they got them, have 
obtained thirty-six shillings for only one-half of their stock of corn 
or cloth, and still have had the other half to sell at similar prices as 
demand gradually sprang up. But if the labourers had waited until 
the middle of the day, in hopes thereby of doubling the price of their 
labour, the only certain consequence would have been their losing 
half a day’s labour. Corn dealers or clothiers, even if they had failed 
to obtain the rise of price for which they stood out, would, when at 
last compelled to give in, have had the same quantity of goods to sell 
as at first. But labourers who stood out till noon would, at noon, 
have only half a day’s labour instead of a whole day’s labour to sell. 
Labourers cannot postpone the sale of their labour without incurring 
a loss corresponding exactly with the length of the postponement. 
So far as the morning’s labour is concerned, it is of no use to them to 
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know that the demand for labour will be twice as great in the 
afternoon as it is now, or that it is twice as great twenty miles 
off as it is here; for the morning’s labour cannot be sold at all if they 
wait till the afternoon, or if they occupy the whole morning in walk- 
ing to another place of sale. Suppose even that by waiting till the 
afternoon, or by walking twenty miles, they succeeded in getting 
then or there twice the rate of wages obtainable now or here, or that, 
by sacrificing the labour of the first half of the day, they obtained for 
the second half the usual wages of the whole day. Suppose, for 
instance, a dozen farm servants, by waiting till the afternoon, to suc- 
ceed in getting thirty-six shillings for the afternoon instead of for an 
entire day. Even so, they would be much worse off than ordinary 
traders similarly circumstanced, for ordinary dealers would incur no 
such sacrifice by waiting till the afternoon; and if, by so waiting, 
they succeeded in getting double price, they would have an undi- 
minished stock to sell at that price. But labourers are not merely 
worse off than ordinary traders by being liable to this peculiar sacri- 
fice. They are further worse off by being in general too poor to be 
able to make the sacrifice. They generally want the price of this 
morning’s or of to-day’s labour for this morning’s or to-day’s use, 
They must needs sell to-day, and, in consequence of selling to-day, 
must content themselves to-morrow with the same low price as to- 
day. Thus, owing to two causes—one, labour’s inability to keep,’ 
the other, the habitual poverty of labourers—labour is almost always 
sold without reservation of price. It is only very exceptionally that 
labour is not so sold, whereas it is only very exceptionally, or rather 
almost never, that anything except labour is so sold. Now, when 
no price is reserved, what determines price is the competition of 
customers, and of those customers, too, who happen to be actually at 
hand, for when dealers do not insist on any particular price, it 
naturally devolves on the customers to decide what the price shall be. 
Such competition, except in a very scantily supplied market, is sure 
not to be very keen—is sure to be less keen than it would have been 
if, some price having been reserved, the sale had been delayed and 
more customers had had time to arrive. The price resulting from 
such competition is of course correspondingly low. Wherefore, as 
labour is almost always sold without reserve, whereas tangible com- 
modities are scarcely ever so sold, it follows that the price of labour 
must almost always be lower than the price of any tangible com- 
modity would have been in a similar state of the market. 





(1) My friend, Professor Cairnes, who has done me the favour to read this paper in 
manuscript, and who, I am happy to be permitted to say, concurs generally in the views 
expressed in it, demurs, however, a little in this place. He considers that the habitual 
poverty of labourers, which commonly leaves them little choice but to accept the first 
offer of employment made them, sufficiently accounts for and sums up all the special 
disadvantages attaching to them in the capacity of dealers ina commodity. He does 
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This is a serious disadvantage, but it is neither the only, nor the 
worst special disadvantage to which labour is subject in respect of 
price. It would be bad enough for labour that its price, unlike that 
of every other commodity, should be dependent on the competition, 
not of dealers interested in selling dearly, but of customers interested 
in buying cheaply. It would be bad enough that the competition 
of the customers should ordinarily be too feeble to have much 
elevating influence on price; but what is still worse is, that even such 


not think that those disadvantages are increased by the inability of their commodity to 
keep. In this respect he recognises no difference between labour and any other com- 
modity—corn for instance. If corn, which might be sold to-day, be not sold till to- 
morrow, the extra profit which the corn dealer might have realised if he had obtained 
the price of the corn to-day instead of to-morrow, is foregone, and Mr. Cairnes regards 
this extra profit as the proper analogue to what a labourer loses by postponing the sale of 
his labour. Yor, as he justly argues, a labourer’s wages are not all clear profit. His 
net gain is no more than the difference between the quantity of comfort or enjoyment 
which he sacrifices by working, and the quantity of enjoyment which his wages will 
procure for him. It is the difference between these quantities which constitutes his profit, 
if, selling his labour at once, he set to work at once, and which constitutes his loss, if he 
defer the sale of his labour; and the loss in the latter case Mr. Cairnes regards as 
analogous—so far as the two cases admit of being compared—to that incurred by a corn 
dealer who defers the sale of his corn, and obtains for it eventually no higher price than 
he might have had at first. 

Now I quite agree that the labourer'’s apparent loss by not working to-day, and there- 
fore not selling the labour of to-day, is not all real loss. Though he loses a day’s wages 
he saves himself a day’s exertion, and his net loss is no more than the difference 
between the two, which same difference would have constituted his entire net gain if he 
had worked. This net gain, this difference between his outlay in the shape of exertion 
and his gross receipts in the shape of wages, would be in fact his profit, just as the 
farmer’s profit would be the difference between his outlay on the several items of pro- 
duction, and his returns in the shape of the price obtained for his corn. 

So far, corn and labour, farmer and labourer, seem exactly alike. But now a very 
important distinction presents itself. ‘lhe profit which the farmer fails to realise to-day, 
may be realised hereafter; for the corn may be as available for sale to-morrow, or six 
months hence, as now. But, if the profit which might be made by the sale of to-day’s 
labour be not made to-day, it can never be made at all, for to-morrow there will be 
none of to-day’s labour left to sell. ‘The utmost which a farmer can lose by postponing 
the sale of corn which he eventually sells at the same price as he might have got imme- 
diately, is the second profit which the first profit might have enabled him to make if 
realised earlier. But, in the case of the labourer, even if any such second profit would 
not in general be quite out of the question, the first profit itself is irrecoverably lost. 
The position of a labourer postponing the sale of his labour seems to me analogous, not 
to that of a farmer simply postponing the sale of his corn, but rather to that of a farmer 
who, refusing to sell to-day in hopes of a higher price to-morrow, finds to-morrow that 
his ricks have been burnt down during the night, and s0 loses the whole value of the 
corn, and not merely that proportion of the value which would, if realised, have 
constituted his profit. 

The disagreement between Mr. Cairnes and myself is but small, and is besides purely 
theoretical, and without even the smallest practical importance. We both agree that 
the chronic poverty of labourers commonly induces them to sell their labour without 
reserve ; only I think, while he does not, that labour’s incapacity for keeping furnishes 
them with an additional, though perhaps supererogatory, motive for so selling. But the 
smaller our disagreement, the greater the temptation to me to note it, in order thereby 
to show to how large an extent I have the concurrence of a writer who, for acuteness in 
finding his way through the tortuous entanglements of high economics, is second only 
to that facile princeps of economists, Mr. Mill. 
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influence as the competition of customers might occasionally exert is 
scarcely ever suffered to be exercised, for in practice it is not the 
mutual competition, but the mutual combination of customers, which, 
in general, really determines the price of labour. Here again, 
customers for labour possess certain facilities peculiar to themselves. 
In every other department of trade the customers greatly outnumber 
the dealers. For one butcher, baker, grocer, or draper, there are 
fifty or a hundred consumers of bread, meat, groceries, or draperies. 
But in the labour market, on the contrary, the dealers usually greatly 
outnumber the customers. For every employer there are dozens or 
scores or hundreds of employed. This of itself would make it com- 
paratively difficult for sellers of labour, and comparatively easy for 
sellers of anything else, to combine ; and would make it also compara- 
tively easy for buyers of labour, and comparatively difficult for buyers 
of anything else, to combine. Combination, too, of buyers of labour 
would be much more likely to succeed. If the mass of miscellaneous 
customers in any neighbourhood were to agree together not to deal 
with some of the shopkeepers without a reduction of prices, they 
would most likely inconvenience themselves ten times more by fore- 
going comforts to which they were accustomed, than they would 
inconvenience the purveyors of those comforts by withholding their 
custom. Besides, rather than take less than their usual prices, grocers 
and drapers, and such like, would probably send off their goods to 
some other market, perhaps removing themselves thither also; and 
even bakers and butchers, though they might have no alternative at 
last but to take whatever was offered for their existing stocks, would 
certainly shut up shop rather than go on killing meat and baking 
bread at a loss, or at less than the current rate of profit. A combi- 
nation of ordinary customers would thus have little chance against 
ordinary tradesmen, because such customers are even more immedi- 
ately dependent on their tradesmen than the tradesmen are upon 
them. But between dealers in and customers for labour the relations 
of dependence are reversed. The customers are seldom so urgently 
in need of labour as labourers are of their usual wages. If the job 
which an employer wants done cannot be done to-day, it may gener- 
ally be done to-morrow; and how much soever he may want it 
done, his immediate livelihood can very rarely depend upon its 
being done immediately. But if to-day’s wages are not earned 
to-day, they cannot be earned at all; and not only can the day 
labourer seldom afford to lose to-day’s earnings, he generally 
requires to have them to-day. With every labourer it is always, in 
one sense, Hobson’s choice. He cannot have what is offered unless 
he accept it at once, whereas an employer has generally a chance of 
getting to-morrow, on as good or better terms, what he refuses to-day. 
With a very poor labourer it is always Hobson’s choice in the fullest 
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sense. He must take the most he can immediately get, for he cannot 
wait for more; he cannot carry his labour to a better market, for he 
cannot spare the time to go there ; he cannot retire from the profession 
of labourer, unless, when ceasing to work, he is content also to cease 
to live. Evenif among many destitute workmen there were some few 
who had saved a little money, their savings would avail them little. 
To a large employer it would be a small inconvenience to dispense 
with individual workmen, but the individual workmen, as soon as 
their savings were exhausted, would be compelled to take fresh 
employment on such terms as they could obtain. Labourers with 
savings could do nothing without others to combine with, and 
labourers without savings could not combine with them. Yet, uncom- 
bined, they could have little chance against even single masters, who, 
on the contrary, would have merely to use their special facilities for 
combining, in order to have their improvident men completely at 
their mercy. : 

Employers have never been slow to perceive, nor backward to 
avail themselves of the advantages they thus possess. ‘ Masters,” 
says Adam Smith, in words not the less strikingly apt and to the 
purpose because, being so strikingly true, they have been quoted 
and re-quoted until they have become commonplace, “ Masters are, 
always and everywhere, in a sort of tacit but uniform combination 
not to raise wages above their actual rate. Masters, too, sometimes 
enter into particular combinations to sink wages even below this 
rate.” Masters scarcely ever allow their mutual competition to raise 
wages. It is only in very exceptional circumstances that they bid 
against each other for labour ; scarcely ever, indeed, unless they are 
very urgently in need of a greater quantity than can be immediately 
procured at any price. This frequently happens in new colonies, in 
which the extent of land to be tilled, and the number of sheep or 
oxen to be tended, and of meals to be cooked, and floors to be 
scrubbed, is generally out of all proportion to the number of avail- 
able hinds and herds, cooks and housemaids, more especially if « 
promising gold discovery happens to have enticed away half the 
able-bodied population to “the diggings.” Something of the kind 
happens occasionally, too, among ourselves, if, for example, a few 
fine days towards the end of a wet June offer to farmers one last 
chance of saving their hay, provided they can manage to get hands 
to make it while the sun shines; or if, some main sea embankment 
giving way, the preservation of south-eastern Lincolnshire from a 
second deluge becomes dependent on the number of navvies who can 
be got together to ward it off before the next high spring tides. On 
such occasions the price of labour may be forced up by competition 
to an extravagant height, but in ordinary times employers see clearly 
that it is better for them to go without part of the labour they de- 
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sire, rather than, for the sake of obtaining that portion, to incur the 
obligation of paying a greatly increased price for all the labour they 
employ. Accordingly employers in the same neighbourhood, whether 
they have formally combined or not, commonly act as if they had 
combined to keep down wages. Much more commonly than not, 
every employer can get as much labour as he is disposed to pay for 
at the current rate. Much more commonly than not, the labour 
market is sufficiently supplied for that. But even though that should 
not be the case, every employer would probably make shift as well as 
he could with the labour which he could procure at the current rate, 
and any one who should endeavour to tempt away another’s servants 
hy offers of increased pay, would be treated by his fellow-masters 
as a traitor to the common cause. Such is the habitual policy of 
customers for labour. Instead of suffering the rate of wages to be 
settled naturally by competition, they endeavour by combination to 
settle it arbitrarily. ‘Their policy is for the most part successful. 
In the absence of opposition from the labourers, the rate of wages is 
settled arbitrarily by combination of employers. It does not follow 
that the rate so settled should be lower than that which might have 
resulted from competition. The lowest-rate which any set of masters 
ever arranged among themselves to offer was probably not quite so 
low as the very lowest rate which they might have offered without 
any danger of being outbidden by each other. It is probable that 
when, in the years before the famine, Irish farmers were accustomed 
to pay their men sixpence or fourpence a day, every individual 
umongst them might, if he had tried, have screwed his men down to 
threepence or fourpence. Labour is sometimes to be had at so very 
low a rate that masters will be found of their own accord giving for 
it a trifle more than they need give. But on the other hand, when 
labour is at all scarce, the very highest rate dictated by combination 
is sure not to be so high as that which would have resulted from 
competition ; for the only object of the masters in combining is to 
prevent the price from being raised by competition. When English 
iron-masters arrange among themselves that the wages of railmill- 
rollers shall be seven or ten guineas a week, they do so simply 
because they fear that, if they did not so arrange, their mutual 
competition would raise the rate still higher. 

Here is a second special grievance to which unfortunate labour is 
exposed. As if it were not enough that the competition of customers 
can never be keen enough to raise the price of labour to the point 
which the price of any other commodity might reach in similar 
circumstances, even when there does seem to be a probability that 
the competition of customers may raise the price of labour, that 
competition is commonly withdrawn, and combination takes its place. 
The only cause which could naturally occasion a rise in the price of 
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labour is the competition of the masters, and to prevent competition 
from having that effect, masters commonly combine instead of com- 
peting. 

And even this is not the worst. Employers, as a class, are not 
without the average admixture of bowels of mercy among their other 
viscera. or the most part, they so far accept the principle of “ live 
and let live,” as to be willing that their labourers should have any 
wages that will not sensibly encroach on their own profit. In fact, 
it is of little consequence to them how high the wages of labour may 
be, provided the price of the produce of labour be proportionably 
high. But if among many liberal employers there be one single 
niggard, the niggardliness of that single one may suffice to neutralise 
the liberality of all the rest. If one single employer succeed in 
screwing down wages below the rate previously current, his fellow- 
employers may have no alternative but to follow suit, or to see them- 
selves undersold in the produce market. Now, nothing of the kind 
could occur with regard to the price of any commodity except labour. 
If, in humble imitation of Shakspeare’s Jack Cade, you or 1 were to 
ask a baker to let us have seven halfpenny loaves for a penny, or to 
propose to a publican that the three-hooped pot should have ten hoops, 
the baker or Bonitiace might perhaps be benevolent enough to tell 
us he wished we might get it; but assuredly without suiting the 
action to the word, and serving us with the quantity or measure asked 
for, on the suggested terms. Neither assuredly would let us have 
threepence-halfpenny worth for a penny, while knowing that, by 
waiting a little, he would be able to get threepence-halfpenny for it 
either from ourselves or others. But it would be quite possible for 
the customary wages of labour to be two shillings a-day, or some 
higher rate, and for the majority of employers in the neighbourhood 
to be readily paying it; and yet for some one employer to get a 
customary two shillings’ worth of labour for only ecighteenpence or a 
shilling. For labour is so rapidly and so easily producible that, 
except on extraordinary occasions, the market is sure to be supplied 
with it at least abundantly enough toenable all employers to get at 
the current price as much labour as they have employment for. The 
men with whom our supposed niggard was higgling might, therefore, 
have no chance of being hired by any other employer, all the rest 
being already sufficiently provided. They would then be completely 
at the niggard’s mercy, and would have to submit to whatever re- 
duction he chose to insist upon ; which reduction would then, for the 
reason above stated, probably become general throughout the trade. 
Numerous instances of general reductions of wages brought about 
in this manner will readily occur to any one at all conversant with 
industrial, and especially with manufacturing, history. 

It will have been observed that this exposition has been throughout 
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represented as applicable only to a normal state of things, by which 
is intended to be understood a state in which working men, seeking 
for employment, act independently of each other without any mutual 
concert. True, there probably never was a time when working men 
altogether abstained from combination. Men with common interests 
and feelings, and speaking a common language, can scarcely be 
brought much into contact without occasionally talking together over 
their common plans. But until comparatively recent times, labourers’ 
combinations were very rare and for the most part very desultory 
efforts ; and even now that they have become both numerous and 
efficacious, they are still, everywhere but in Great Britain, only 
exceptional. Among our own working-classes, indeed, an artificial 
organisation has within the last half-century been matured, some im- 
perfect copies of which have latterly appeared in a few continental 
towns, but not the less are we justified in regarding the normal con- 
dition of labour as one of unorganisation ; and it is to such a condition 
only that the foregoing observations have been intended to apply. 
Bearing this in mind, let us now sum up the conclusions to which 
our past reasoning appears to lead; let us enumerate the causes 
which, when there is no union among labourers to obstruct the 
natural course of things, have appéared to us to determine the price 
of labour. 

Briefly they may be stated as follows :—In the absence of com- 
bination on the side of the employers as well as on that of the 
employed, the price of labour is determined by competition, which 
competition again depends upon the estimates formed by the several 
competitors of prospective supply and demand. But, unlike the price 
of any other commodity, that of labour is generally determined not 
by the competition of the dealers, but by that of the customers. The 
reason of the difference is, that labour, in the circumstances supposed, 
is always, or almost always, offered for sale without reservation of 
price, which other commodities never, or scarcely ever, are. The 
consequence of the difference is, that the price of labour, when settled 
by competition, is almost always much lower than that of any other 
commodity would be, if similarly settled in a similar state of the 
market. In this manner, and with this result, is the price of labour 
determined in the absence of combination on the side either of em- 
ployers or employed. But it is only very rarely, and when labour is 
at once very scarce and in very great request, that masters are 
tempted to compete with each other. At all other times they are in 
the habit of combining instead of competing, and it is their combi- 
nation which then determines the price of labour, and determines it 
arbitrarily—not indeed absolutely without regard to the relations be- 
tween supply and demand, but without any uniformity of correspond-_ 
ence with those relations. When labour is very abundant, masters 
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sometimes, of their own accord, pay more for it than they need do. 
When it is very scarce, they generally agree among themselves not to 
pay so much for it as competition would have compelled them to do. 
Masters seldom or never probably avail themselves to the utmost of 
the power which they might derive from combination ; but combined 
masters really possess, whether they choose to exert it or not, almost 
absolute power of control over the wages of uncombined workmen. 
They cannot of course force the men to take less than they can live 
upon, but they both can and do force them to take as little more than 
the bare means of subsistence as it pleases them to offer. Thus, in a 
normal state of things 





in a state, that is, in which labourers are too 
poor to combine (and throughout the world’s history poverty has 
hitherto been, at most times and in most places, the normal condition 
of labour)—the price of labour is determined not by supply and 
demand,' which never determined the price of anything, nor yet 


(1) What makes mischievous fallacies doubly mischievous is their incorrigible pro- 
pensity to propagate their species. Only allow them a little time to settle, and they are 
sure to swarm like bees. Of course so inveterate a fallacy as the popular theory of 
supply and demand could not fail to have a numerous offspring, which may accordingly 
be seen cropping up in a varicty of shapes in every direction. Among the most unmis- 
takable of its progeny is a certain imaginary “ wage fund,"’ onthe proportion between 
the amount of which, and the quantity of labour in a country, the price of labour or 
rate of wages is sometimes declared to depend. On this subject, an excellent friend of 
mine, and an excellent economist to boot, speaks as follows in a very interesting little 
volume which he has lately published :—‘“ The circulating capital of a country is its 
wage fund. lence, if we desire to calculate the average money wages received by each 
labourer, we have simply to divide the amount of this capital by the number of the 
labouring population. It is therefore evident that the average money wages cannot be 
increased unless cither the circulating capital is augmented or the number of the labour- 
ing population is diminished.”  (Fawcett’s “Economic Position of the British 
Lubourer,” p. 120.) Itis due to Professor Fawcett’s high and deserved reputation to 
explain that, in saying this, he is apparently merely repeating without much reflection 
what has often been said before by Macculloch and others of equal eminence among his 
predecessors. What, however, does his and their language mean? Evidently nothing 
less than this, that there is a certain national fund, the whole of which must necessarily 
be applied (“ destined” was Macculloch’s favourite word) to the payment of wages. But 
is there really any such fund? If there be, it can only be an aggregate of smaller funds 
of the same kind possessed by the several individuals composing the nation. But has any 
individual any such fund? Is there any specific portion of any single individual's capi- 
tal which the owner must necessarily expend upon labour? Of course, there is a certain 
amount which every effectual employer can afford to spend upon labour, as also there is 
in every instance a certain limit to that amount which cannot possibly be exceeded. 
But must the amount, so limited, which is thus applicable to the purchase of labour, be 
necessarily so applied? Does any farmer or manufacturer or contractor ever say to 
himself, ‘ I can afford to pay so much for labour ; therefore, for the labour I hire, what- 
ever the quantity be, I will pay so much?” Does he not rather say, “ So much labour 
[ require, so much is the utmost I can afford to pay for it, but I will see for how much 
less than the utmost I can afford to pay, I can get all the labour I require?” But if 
there thus be no wage fund, which any single employer is bound to distr” te among 
labourers, evidently there can be no aggregate fund which the whole body «: «mployers 
are bound soto distribute: evidently, therefore, there can be no national wage fund, 
division of which by the whole number of labourers secking employment will show the 
average rate of wages they will obtain. | 
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generally by competition, which generally determines the price of 
everything else, but by combination among the masters. Thus, 
competition in a small minority of cases, combination in a great 
majority, have appeared to be normally the determining causes of the 
rate of wages or price of labour; and as the present paper merely 
professes to deal with normal causes, without touching upon the 
abnormal, here it may conveniently close, winding up according to 
approved usage with a few words of parting moral : Inasmuch as the 
price of labour is regulated not by natural laws of constant operation, 
but by arrangements generally artificial and always capricious, it is 
quite conceivable that these latter arrangements may be artificially 
superseded : it is quite conceivable that what fluctuating competi- 
tion or arbitrary combination has settled, counter-combination may be 
potent enough to unsettle and resettle." 


W. T. Tuornron. 


(1) Some few more last words, however, I must ask leave to add in a note, directed, 
Parthian-like, against another Fortnightly Reviewer, who has, by anticipation, taken 
up a position which, if tenable, would enable him completely to demolish mine, not leav- 
ing me an inch of ground to return to. I have been endeavouring to ascertain how the 
price of labour is ordinarily regulated, but Mr. Frederic Harrison (Fortyicutiy 
Review, No. 13, Good and Evil of Trade Unionism) contends that labour cannot have a 
price, for that it is not a thing capable of being sold. ‘‘ Here,” he says, “ we come to 
the root of the matter. The labourer,” and he prints the aphorism in capital letters, 
“THE LABOURER HAS NOT GOT A THING TO SELL.’ ‘To suppose that he has “is the 
fundamental fallacy which distorts the reasoning of many capitalists, and of most 
economists.” 

Mr. Harrison’s reasons for this opinion are three :—1. That a saleable commodity 
must needs be some “ portable, visible thing,’ which, moreover, the owner must not be 
urged by any immediate necessity to sell. ‘ If,” he says, ‘‘ he was in need of immediate 
support, he would not be a seller or trader at all.” Whence it would follow that ifa 
citizen of a blockaded city, or a pilgrim in the desert, were willing, in order to save his 
life, to sell all he had, even all his substance, for a crust of mouldy bread or a cup of 
dirty water, he could not become a seller, and his substance would cease to consist of 
saleable commoditics, for the very singular reason that his life would depend on his 
being able to sell. 

2. The seller of a visible commodity can in general “send it, or carry it, about from 
place to place, and from market to market,’ whereas a labourer cannot send away his 
labour, but must carry it himself, or, at any rate, must go with it wherever it goes. Yet 
fields and houses, rights of shooting or fishing, mining or water privileges, which can 
neither be sent nor carried, are not on that account the less subjects of continual sale. 
How, then, can the fact that a labourer “cannot correspond with his employer, cannot 
send him a sample of his strength,”’ “ but must himself be present in the market”’ in which 
he secks to sell his labour, be any proof that his labour cannot be sold ? 

3. A labourer seeking employment, “ seeks not to exchange products, but to combine 
to produce.” When he obtains employment, he contracts, not “ to sell something,” but 
“to do something,’’ and on the terms and conditions of his contract depend “ his whole 
comfort, peace, and success; very often his dwelling ; usually his health, the arrange- 
ments of his houschold, his wife’s duties and occupations, his home in every detail.” 
No sale of a visible commodity similarly “affects the complex network of human 
relations.” 

Now all this may be perfectly true, but it is certainly rather beside the question. To 


show that it is of paramount importance to a labourer to make a good bargain in dis- 
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posing of his labour, is scarcely equivalent to showing that his labour is a thing which 
cannot be disposed of by sale. 

The above is the substance of Mr. Harrison’s arguments, which will scarcely be con- 
sidered sufficient to sustain his case. There is, however, a fourth and nicer point, which, 
though Mr. Harrison has not distinctly adverted to it, may perhaps be thought to afford 
for his opinion some firm, though narrow, footing. 

When a visible commodity is sold, it is transferred bodily from one person to another ; 
there is a complete change of ownership. What the seller parts with, the buyer acquires. 
The corn or cloth which did belong to the one, does belong to the other. The former, 
instead of the latter, has become corn-owner or cloth-owner. But no such transfer, no 
such change occurs when what is sometimes termed a sale of labour takes place. An 
employer, by purchasing labour, does not himself become a labourer. He does not gain 
any strength or skill, nor does the labourer lose any. It must even be admitted that 
what he acquires is not labour itself, but the results of labour ; which results, moreover, 
were never the property of the labourer through whose instrumentality he acquires 
them. The additional productiveness which land derives from being ploughed, the 
additional value which wool derives from being woven, never belonged to the plough- 
man or the weaver, neither of whom, therefore, could transfer what he never possessed. 
It must, further, be admitted, then, that neither labour nor the impalpable results of 
labour are capable of being sold in precisely the same manner as tangible commodities, 
the results of labour and capital combined. Evidently there is some anomaly, at least, 
if not some defect, in their so-called sale. Either the terms “‘sale of labour,” and “ price 
of labour,” are not strictly accurate expressions, or the transactions to which they both 
have reference must be of a somewhat special character. Even so, and accordingly the 
speciality of the transaction is distinctly recognised in our habitual forms of speech. In 
ordinary discourse, we talk not of “selling,” but of “ hiring”’ labour—not of the “ price,” 
but of the “wages” of labour. Perhaps these colloquial terms are also the only per- 
fectly correct ones ; perhaps, even in scientific discussion respecting labour, we ought to 
speak always of hire and wages, never of sale and price. So much, at any rate, may be 
safely conceded to Mr. Harrison, provided he also admit, as he no doubt readily will, 
that the rate of wages is determined by exactly the same causes, in exactly the same way, 
and with exactly the same result, as the price of labour would be, if the transaction, 


which we are accustomed to call “ hiring” labour, could with equal propriety be termed 
“ selling.” 














THE HISTORICAL CREDIBILITY OF THE HOMERIC 
POEMS. 


In the dissertations prefixed to his translation of the “ TIliad,’? Mr. 
Blackie expresses his belief that “the Wolfian theory, with regard to 
the origin and composition of the Homeric poems, underlies a great 
number of the most important literary, historical, and theological 
questions that stir the mind of England at the present hour.” These 
words seem to attribute to the hypothesis of Wolf an influence inde- 
finitely greater than that which really belongs to it; for, at the 
least, they imply that doubts as to the historical credibility of the 
Homeric poems can be entertained only by those who accept the posi- 
tions of Wolf and his followers. They thus completely misrepresent 
the attitude of historical critics in this country towards the momen- 
tous topics which Mr. Blackie discusses with learning and zeal, if not 
with a judicial impartiality. 

The Wolfian theory, to speak briefly, maintains that the “ liad” is 
made up of a number of songs which existed at first as detached 
poems, and which were handed down from generation to generation 
by a school of rhapsodists or professional minstrels. It was not, 
therefore, the work of any one man, and possibly not even of any one 
age. This conclusion is grounded partly on the absence of writing at 
and long after the time when these poems first came into existence, 
and in part on the incoherence and contradictions which an examina- 
tion of the poems brings prominently into view. It follows that there 
was no one author of the “ Iliad,” or, in other words, that Homer is 2 
name, not a person. This hypothesis has found its extreme expression 
in the “ Klein-lieder Theorie” of Kéchly. 

But if this notion were exploded utterly, the real question at issue 
would probably be in no degree affected. Professor Max Miiller has 
never expressed any opinion on the subject, and Mr. Grote has noticed 
the theory only to reject it. Although the latter may have affirmed 
that “‘ Homer is no individual man, but the divine or heroic father of 
the gentle Homerids,” he nowhere argues from this statement as a 
premiss, while he is careful to add that the “Odyssey” is indubitably 
one poem written by one man, and that the “ Tliad ” in its present form, 
although it contains an Ilias and an Achilléis combined, is probably 
the work of one and the same poet who pieced together two composi- 
tions which he had wrought out for two different purposes. If we 
further take Mr. Grote’s conclusion, that the ‘‘ Odyssey ” in all likeli- 
hood was not composed by the author of the “ Iliad,” even then we 

(i) “Tomer and the Iliad.” By John Stuart Blackie, F.R.S.E., Professor of Greck 
in the University of Edinburgh. ' 
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have only two, or at the utmost three, poets to whom we are indebted 
for the great Greek epics which have been handed down to us. 

Whether these conclusions are crotchetty or extravagant, whether 
they run counter to the evidence of facts or are opposed to common 
sense, it is clear that the poems are not invested with more of a histo- 
rical character because we hold that they are the work of three or 
two authors, or of one; such a result is impossible, unless we can 
prove that the poet (or poets) lived in or near to the time of which 
the history is professedly narrated ; and if his (or their) statements 
are borne out by later contemporary writers. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to examine the lengthy chapters in which Mr. Blackie 
analyses the structure of the “ Iliad,” in order to remove the several 
difficulties which have led Mr. Grote to deny that the “Iliad” was 
composed at the first in its present shape. If the story which the 
poet relates had come down from a period remote even in his day—if 
its general character, both in the causes and the sequence of incidents, 
exhibits a close resemblance to the traditions of distant countries with 
which the Hellenic tribes could not possibly have had any intercourse 
— if the very names of the actors and the deeds attributed to them 
are found in the legends of other lands or other ages—we are ob- 
viously just where we were before, so far as the ascertainment of his- 
torical fact is concerned, even when we have succeeded in proving 
that there was only one Homer and that he was born at Smyrna. 
Whether we believe in twenty Homers or in one, is, in one sense, a 
matter of supreme indifference in comparison with the inquiry which 
is to determine whether the events recorded in the poems are to be 
considered. historical. 

On such a subject as this, all reference to consequences is out of 
place, and of itself suffices to show that we are not actuated wholly 
and solely by a disinterested and unswerving resolution to reach, so 
far as may be in our power, the truth of facts. The question must 
be treated altogether as one of evidence only, and no pain which we 
may feel at the possible necessity of parting with old associations 
should have the slightest weight with us. Even if we had to 
abandon a rich inheritance of poetical beauty, the sacrifice ought 
to be cheerfully made. That no such sacrifice will be demanded of 
us, Professor Blackie would soon perceive, if he would only give his 
mind to the opinions of men whom he regards as his antagonists. 

Happily, Mr. Blackie is not content with asserting the historical 
character of the “Tliad.”' He also tells us how much of history it 
contains; and the residuum of fact, it seems, is this :— 





‘That there was a kingdom of Priam, wealthy and powerful, on the coast of 
the Dardanelles ; that there was a great naval expedition undertaken against 





(1) Of the “Odyssey ”’ he says — 


: ; but the poem has an important bearing cn 
the theory which he so strenuously upho 
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this Asiatic dynasty by the combined forces of the European Grecks and some 
of the Asiatic islanders, under the leadership of Agamemnon, King of Mycenz ; 
that there was a real Achilles, chief of a warlike clan in the Thessalian Phthiotis, 
and a real quarrel betwixt him and the General-in-Chief of the Hellenic arma- 
ment; that this quarrel brought about the most disastrous results to the Greek 
host, in the first place, and had nearly caused the failure of the expedition ; but 
that afterwards, a reconciliation having been effected, a series of brilliant 
achievements followed, which issued soon after in the capture of the Great 
Asiatic capital.” 


If this outline of Homeric history were placed before one who 
had never heard of Homer, and if he were further told that the 
outline is the picture, what would be his reply? Must he not say: 
“You do not ask me to believe much; and indeed you have only 
sketched out some incidents of not uncommon occurrence ; I suppose 
then that you have obtained them from a narrative which gives no 
ground for calling its trustworthiness into question, and which is 
corroborated by the testimony of competent witnesses. In other 
words, you have gained this knowledge precisely in the same way as 
IT have learnt that some eight hundred years ago there was a great 
struggle which ended in the death of the English king at Hastings, 
and the forced election of William the Norman in his place ?” 

The admission that he must look for nothing of the kind, and that 
the process by which these historical results are obtained is of a 
wholly different nature, would probably cause him some perplexity, 
and might possibly waken in him a vague feeling of distrust. If he 
were possessed of the critical faculty, and still more, if he had any 
acquaintance with the applications of the law of evidence to alleged 
facts of the present day, he would naturally begin to examine with 
some care the statements brought before him, and the ground on 
which they rest. The examination would be followed by unfeigned 
astonishment, for he would find himself asked to believe in political 
struggles between conflicting empires on the authority of a narrative 
in which from first to last there is not a semblance of political 
motive, and where, instead of a chain of causation like that which 
obtains in ordinary life, there is throughout a thaumaturgic plot in 
which gods and men are inextricably mingled together. He is 
introduced to a struggle which lasts ten years, because so it had been 
ordained of Zeus according to the sign of the snake and the sparrows, 
and which is brought about and turns solely on the theft of the 
Spartan Helen by Paris, once called Alexandros. Apart from this, 
there is absolutely no motive for the war, nor without it is there 
anything left of the story. It is of the very essence of the narrative 
that Paris who has deserted (none, the child of the stream Kebrén, 
and before whom Héré, Athéné, and Aphrodité had appeared as 
claimants for the golden apple, steals from Sparta the beautiful 
sister of the Dioskouroi; that the chiefs are summoned together for 
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no other purpose than to avenge her woes and wrongs; that Achilleus, 
the son of the sea-nymph Thetis, the wielder of invincible weapons 
and the lord of undying horses, goes to fight in a quarrel which is 
not his own; that his wrath is roused because he is robbed of the 
maiden Briseis, and that thenceforth he takes no part in the strife 
until his friend Patroclos has been slain ; that then he puts on the 
new armour which Thetis brings to him from the anvil of Hephestus, 
and goes forth to win the victory. The details are throughout 
of the same nature; Achilleus sees and converses with Athéné ; 
Aphrodité is wounded by Diomedes, and Sleep and Death bear away 
the lifeless Sarpedon on their noiseless wings to the far off land of light. 

By what standard, then, or by what tests is this story to be judged, 
and how are we to measure its historical value? Mr. Blackie pauses 
in some vehement denunciations of modern sceptical tendencies to 
refer us to Sir Cornewall Lewis’s volumes on the “ Credibility of Early 
Roman History,” “a work distinguished by all that comprehensive- 
ness of plan, massive architecture, and substantial workmanship, so 
characteristic of its author.”” The reader who is unacquainted with 
the book might well suppose, from the absence of all other reference 
to it, that on the whole it bears out Mr. Blackie’s method of dealing 
with the Homeric poems. He would again be perplexed at finding 
there a merciless demolition of all his theories and all his conclusions. 
But at the least he would be under no doubt as to Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
meaning, and he would find principles laid down, which claim to 
be of universal application, and which must be false if any exceptions 
are to be admitted, 

“Tt seems to be often believed,” says Sir G. C. Lewis, “and at 
all events it is perpetually assumed in practice, that historical evidence 
is different in its nature from other sorts of evidence. Until this 
error is effectually extirpated, all historical researches must lead to 
uncertain results. IListorical evidence, like judicial evidence, is 
founded on the testimony of credible witnesses. Unless, therefore, 
a historical account can be traced by probable proof to the testimony 
of contemporaries, the first condition of historical credibility fails.” 

Ilow, then, would a British jury deal with a charge brought against 
the chief of one Scottish clan of murdering the chief of another clan, 
in feuds which, if now unknown, were familiar enough not very many 
generations ago? What if the witnesses came forward to say that 
even before his birth the slain chief had been marked as the future 
destroyer of his kinsfolk ; that deserting his own wife, he had requited 
the hospitality of the accused by carrying off his young bride ; that 
thence had sprung a feud between their clans, which the soothsayers 
had said should last for ten years; that before the final conflict, in 
which the aggressor was slain, strange sights were secn in the 
heavens, and strange sounds were heard in the air; that in the 
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battle itself the progenitors of the clans had been seen fighting with 
the warriors of flesh and blood, and that by the death of the betrayer 
according to the ancient tokens, the wrong had been at length 
atoned ? According to Mr. Blackie’s theory, the verdict ought to 
be one of guilty; for although certain parts, nay, indeed all parts, 
of the story were in one sense incredible, yet “the materials, so 
far as they assume the human and narrative form, are in their root 
and scope historical materials ;”’ and therefore as there must be 
some foundation for the tale, it may be fairly concluded that the 
one chief had killed the other, although there was strong reason 
for thinking that the cause and the duration of the quarrel were not 
at all what they had been represented to be. This, however, could 
make no difference, for so long as the existence of a feud had been 
shown, it really mattered very little how it had been brought about, 
or whether either chief had a wife at all. 

This process, which we laugh at as midswnmer madness when 
applied to recent incidents, becomes, it seems, not only legitimate but 
indispensable, when we have to deal with legends which have flowed 
down the sea of tradition through centuries or even millenniums. 
No injustice is done to Mr. Blackie in thus putting the matter. It is 
his own assertion that ‘“ whether the treachcrous abduction of the fair 
Helen was the real cause of the Trojan War or not, is a matter of 
the smallest moment. That there were such abductions in those 
times, and in those parts of the world, is only too certain.’ The 
reader who is here referred “ particularly (to) what Herodotus says in 
the well-known Introduction to his History” is doomed to a fresh 
surprise. If he is approaching the subject for the first time, he will 
read a perfectly probable, although somewhat dull story of a young 
lady of Argos who went down to buy wares from a Phoenician mer- 
chant ship, and either with or against her will was carried off by the 
captain. The refusal of the Phoenicians to make reparation leads to 
retaliation, and the Argive chiefs steal away Europa, the daughter of 
the Tyrian king. Thus far the game was equal, for neither side would 
make amends; but some time after the quarrel was renewed by the 
Greeks, who took Medeia from Colchis, and thus led to the seduction 
of Helen by Paris. Thus was brought about the expedition against 
Troy, in requital of which Xerxes invaded Kurope, leaving it to 
Alexander the Great to clear off old scores at Issus and Arbela. 

On turning to what are called the original authorities, the much- 
suffering reader would find that the young Argive lady was one of 
the many loves of Zeus, whe changed her into a heifer ; that, in this 
form, chased by the gadfly of Héré, she wandered over mountains 
and deserts until she came to the desolate crags where Prometheus 
was paying the penalty for his love of man; that. the Phoenician 
maiden is the sister of Cadmus the dragon-slayer, and is borne on 
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the back of the white bull across the western waters; that the 
daughter of the Colchian king is the wise woman who enables Jason 
to overcome the fire-breathing bulls after destroying the offspring of 
the dragon’s teeth, whois borne through the air in her dragon chariot, 
and who possesses the death-dealing robe of Helios. If on being 
thus carried into the regions of cloudland he asks whether Herodotus 
had not before him some evidence different in kind from that which 
has come down to us, the answer is that he obtained his very prosaic 
and likely story from precisely those legends and those legends only, 
with which we are scarcely less familiar than he was. 

The result then is briefly this, that Mr. Blackie has before him a 
singularly circumstantial and complicated narrative, in which the 
motives of the actors and their exploits are detailed with the most 
minute care, and in which no distinction whatever is drawn between 
one kind of causation and another. This narrative he reduces to the 
merest caput mortuum. The causes of the war, the general character 
of the struggle, the plans and objects of the combatants, all vanish ; 
nothing remains but the bare fact that there was a quarrel of some 
kind or other; and the conclusion forced upon us is this,—that 
in all traditional narratives which involve thaumaturgic action, or 
which exhibit a causation different from that which we see at work 
in the world around us, the historical residuum, according to Mr. 
Blackie, must be sought by rejecting all motives and incidents which 
transcend the course of ordinary experience. All such things are 
the mere husk or shell, of no consequence whatever, as long as we 
admit the naked fact which is supposed to lie beneath. This is, in 
truth, to lay down a canon in comparison with which the Wolfian 
hypothesis becomes weak and almost pointless; and Mr. Blackie 
must take the consequences which will follow the application of his 
principles to all records whatsoever. 

At once, then, two questions may be asked. 1. Why, if we are 
thus to pick and choose, should we accept precisely the fare which 
Mr. Blackie puts before us, neither more nor less? 2. Why should 
we affirm the historical reality of the residuum, merely because we 
decline formally to deny its existence ? 

If the story of Jack the Giant-killer be clipped and pared as Mr. 
Blackie has pared down the tale of Troy divine, the beanstalk ladder 
to heaven, the giant, and the giant’s wife, all go into thin air together, 
and there remains only some valiant John who overcomes and 
punishes some tyrant or oppressor. Giants do not exist, and bean- 
stalk ladders to the moon interfere with the theory of gravitation. Yet 
it is not easy to see why out of such wealth of materials we should 
retain so little, or why, in the latter case, we should not say boldly 
and candidly that we do not believe any part of the story. This was 
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the straightforward and manly course adopted by the poet when he 
said emphatically— 


ovK Ear’ Erupoc AOyog ovVTOE, 

ob0 tBag tv vynvoiv evoidpoe, * 

ob0’ ixeo wipyapa Tpoiag. , 
That whole nations should fight year after year for the sake of one 
woman, and that the Trojans should allow their city to be beleaguered 
when her surrender would have set everything straight at once, was 
to Herodotus simply incredible, and therefore he caught eagerly at 
the version which said that Helen instead of being at Troy was 
detained at the court of Proteus, King of Egypt. The same dis- 
belief of the Homeric legend led Thucydides quietly to ignore 
Helen, to substitute a political for a personal motive in the case of 
Agamemnon, and to account for the length of the war by the alleged 
fact that from lack of numbers the Achwans were driven to divide 
their forces, some betaking themselves to agriculture in the Cher- 
sonesus, and others to piracy, while the rest maintained the siege of 
Ilion. All that can be said on this point is that the scepticism of 
Thucydides is far less than that of Mr. Blackie. “If the great his- 
torian,” says Mr. Grote, “could permit himself thus to amend the 
legend in so many points, we might have imagined that a simpler 
course would have been to include the duration of the siege among 
the list of poetical exaggerations, and to affirm that the real siege 
had lasted only one year instead of ten. But it seems that the ten 
years’ duration was so capital a feature in the ancient tale, that no 
critic ventured to meddle with it.”' Having set aside even the 
abduction of Helen as a matter of not the slightest importance, Mr. 
Blackie may very fairly set aside the period " assigned to the war ; 
but why not at once adopt the version of Dion Chrysostom, which 
gives an account of the war diametrically opposite to that of the 
“Tliad,” representing Paris as the lawful husband of Helen, and 
Achilleus as slain by Hector, while the Greeks retire, disgraced and 
baffled, without taking Troy? It is hard to see why Mr. Blackie’s 
residuum should be preferred to that of a Greek writer certainly 
much nearer to the time in which the events took place, if they ever 
took place at all. The ruins of Mykene and Trojus which attest at 
once the fidelity of Homeric epithets, and the existence of an ancient 
and powerful state in the Peloponnesus, cannot of themselves prove 
that the kings or chiefs of those cities were successful in all their 
expeditions, and therefore that they did not fail at Ilion. The reality 
of the struggle is unaffected by the victory or the defeat of Agamem- 
non. If it be urged that the West ultimately achieved a supremacy, 
it does not follow that the fall of Ilion was the beginning, any more 
than it was the consummation, of their triumphs. 


(1) “ History of Greece,” p. i. ¢. xv. 
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But not only does Mr. Blackie misrepresent or keep out of sight 
the real position taken up on such subjects by the most rigorous 
historical critics in this country ; he also uses ambiguous words in 
defining his own conclusions, or substitutes in later passages ex- 
pressions which alter or take away the force of statements previously 
made. In one page we are told that the Homeric narrative sets forth 

‘some historical facts, as in the passage already quoted, one of these 
facts being that Achilles had a real quarrel with the general-in-chief of 
the Hellenic armament (p. 31). In another (p. 33), the facts resolve 
themselves into impressions which the facts may have left on the 
minds of the poets, but which, far from being in accordance with the 
incidents as they actually occurred, may be altogether at variance 
with them. In another (p. 79), the quarrel of Achilles fades away 
like every other feature of the story ; for “‘ whether we suppose Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, the representatives of southern and northern 
Greece, to have actually set out together in the same expedition, or 
to be the distinct captains of two separate armaments confounded in 
the popular imagination, so far as the essentials of history are con- 
cerned, both the men and the facts remain.” 

What can Mr. Blackie mean ? We are told first that the quarrel 
and the subsequent reconciliation of the two chiefs form an essential 
part of the history of the “ Thad,” and next, that it really makes no 
difference if we suppose that the king and the hero never met at all. 
This is, in truth, to blow hot and to blow cold from the same mouth ; 
und all that we can do is to oppose a determined front to such 
arbitrary demands on our credulity, or to surrender ourselves bound 
hand and foot to a despot who is to dictate to us from moment to 
moment the essentials, as he is pleased to term them, of historical 
tradition. We have a right to ask not only what we are to receive as 
facts of history, but also by what method these facts are ascertained. 
If the method be worth anything, its working must be regular, and 
its application ought to yield the same results in every hand; but we 
have already seen that the system (if it can be called such) followed by 
Mr. Blackie has produced one version of the Trojan war by Thucy- 
dides, another by Stesichorus and Herodotus, another by Dion 
Chrysostom, and two more by Mr. Blackie ; every one of these being 
irreconcileable with the rest. If we choose any one of these summaries 
of historical residues at the expense of the others, what is this but to 
cheat ourselves with the conceit of knowledge without the reality ? 

But although it is impossible to grapple with canons of inter- 
pretation so supple and elastic as those of Mr. Blackie, it is possible 
to show that they cannot be applied except on the basis of pure 
assumption. The broad statement that the “Iliad” gives us an account 
of certain incidents which really took place, resolves itself in other 
passages into the assertion that the oral tradition of a people may, 
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after hundreds or even thousands of years, “be more true to the 
real character of the fact than the written testimony of this or 
that contemporary witness.” Buta fact is one thing, and the im- 
pression produced by a fact is another; and if the impression leads 
to the assertion of incidents, which confessedly never took place, 
then it is certain that we cannot from this impression derive any 
historical knowledge. We can only suppose that the impression was 
caused by something we know not what and cannot say when or 
how, unless we have authentic contemporary narratives to explain 
it; but even in this case our knowledge is derived wholly from 
the genuine historical document, and not from the floating popular 
tradition. 

That this is so, will be made clear by examining those very in- 
stances which Mr. Blackie brings forward in support of a different 
conclusion. The first is the tradition which points out the summit of a 
flat-topped conical hill, near Scarborough, as the spot where Cromwell 
encamped during the siege of the castle in the great rebellion. 

‘* This,” he tells us, ‘‘is the tradition of the place. But on looking at the 
topographical authorities, we learn from Parliamentary papers that Cromwell 
was not there at the period implied, and in fact never could have been there, as 
at that time he was conducting military operations in another part of the 
country. Here is a plain case of local and oral tradition at issue with authentic 
written evidence ; but what points does the issue touch? Only this, that at the 
siege of a particular castle, at a certain date in the great civil war, the future 
head of the great English commonwealth, and virtual king of the British 
empire, was not bodily present. This, however, is a comparatively small 
matter; the triple fact remains, that there was a great civil war in England 
between the Crown and the Commons at the time specified; that in this war 
the Castle of Scarborough was gn object of contention between the parties; and 
that in the same war a man called Oliver Cromwell was one of the principal 
Generals of the popular party.” 

Here the tradition relates to a time for which we have confessedly 
the most ample and minute contemporary information in written 
documents; but we must suppose that our whole knowledge of the 
great struggle is derived from the Scarborough tradition, before we 
can have the slightest warrant for comparing it with the Homeric 
story. How would the case stand then? It would simply assert an 
incident to be a fact, which, as it so happens, we know to be not a 
fact, and we should have a vague idea of some contest without know- 
ing anything about its causes, its character, or its issue. All that 
can be said is that the known history of the time enables us to account 
for the impression, but that from the impression itself we derive no 
historical knowledge whatsoever. 

It is the same with the next alleged instance of the two women, 
M‘Lachlan and Wilson, who are said to have been exposed on the 
beach of the Bay of Wigton and drowned at the mouth of the Blad- 
noch Water. In this case Mr. Blackie thinks it more likely that 
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certain legal documents may have been lost, than that the sentence 
was not carried out; but, even admitting that the women were re- 
prieved, he thinks that nothing more is disproved than the fact that 
they were drowned, “not that there was no intention to drown them, 
not that the act of drowning them, if carried out, was not in harmony 
with the whole character of the government by whose minions they 
had been condemned.” Here again we are thoroughly acquainted 
with the character of the government from other sources; but if we 
were confined to this tradition or to others like it, we should have 
before us only a string of incidents none of which took place, while 
we should be left to guess the causes which led to such false im- 
pressions. But history is nota field for conjecture, however ingenious. 

Of the Carlovingian epic cycle Mr. Blackie thinks little, because 
we have in its ultimate form “ that wanton play of fancy, and that 
intentional defiance of all probability which makes Ariosto useful to 
the student of Homer only as presenting the greatest possible con- 
trast.” (p. 55.) The reality of this contrast is a mere assumption 
which, as we have seen, was denied by Stesichorus, Herodotus, and 
Dion Chrysostom. The very pith and marrow of the “Tliad”’ lies in the 
detention of Helen at Troy while the ten years’ siege went on ; and so 
great and so thoroughly intentional in their eyes was this defiance of 
probability, that they altogether denied the fact. But the Carlo- 
vingian legends, like the Scarborough tradition, relate to a time for 
which we have contemporary historical information; and Mr. Free- 
man has alleged in support of the story of Roland, who fell at Ronces- 
valles, the statement of Eginhard, that in a battle with the Basques, 
there was slain along with others “ Hruodlandus Britannici limitis 
preefectus.” Mr. Freeman thus expects to find in the Trojan legend 
about the same amount of truth which he discovers in the Car- 
lovingian myth. The answer to this is that, apart from the words 
of Eginhard, we could not affirm the death of Roland as a fact, although 
we could not in terms deny it. But the slender trust to be reposed 
even in the names preserved by popular tradition is brought out 
prominently by the remarkable song of Attabiscas, given in M. 
Michel’s “‘ Le Pays Basque.” In this song, which seems to relate to 
the fight at Roncesvalles, although the place is named Ibajieta, the 
Frank king mentioned in it is called Carloman— 


‘*Fly, ye who have the strength; fly, ye who have horses ; 
Fly, King Carloman, with thy sable plumes and scarlet mantle.” 


This, as Grimm and Michelet have supposed, was the real name of 
Charles during his lifetime, Carolus Magnus being merely the Latin- 
ised form of Carloman. But the mark of Charles the king (signum 
Caroli regis) is attached to existing charters, and Charles had a 
brother named Carloman, who survived his father Pepin three years. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Basque poet may have confused the 
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names of the two brothers, although Carloman died seven years before 
the fight of Roncesvalles. 

In the Nibelungen Lied we have a crucial instance of the fallacious 
nature of popular tradition. This lay tells us of Gunther, the Bur- 
gundian king, who was conquered by the Huns of Attila, and relates 
the murder of Siegbert, King of Austrasia, who defeated the Huns. 
From independent contemporary historians, we know that these 
persons actually lived, and these deeds were actually done. The con- 
clusion, that here we may separate the historical element from the 
fictitious, seems irresistible ; yet what is really the case? Every one 

‘of these incidents, and almost all the names, are found in the same 
sequence, and with the same connexion, in the older Saga of the 
Volsungs; and even apart from this astounding fact, Professor Max 
Miiller has shown how untenable is the Euemeristic interpretation, 
which derives the legend of the Nibelungs from Austrasian history, 
and sees in the murder of Sifrit, or Sigurdr, only the murder of the 
historical Siegbert. 

“ Fortunately,” adds Professor Miiller, “it is easier to answer these 
German than the old Greek Euemerists, for we find in contemporary 
history that Jornandes, who wrote his history at least twenty years 
before the death of the Austrasian Siegbert, knew already the 
daughter of the mythic Sigurdr, Swanhild, who was born, according 
to the Edda, after the murder of her father, and afterwards killed by 
Jérmunrekr (Hermanric), whom the poem has again historicised in 
Hermanicus, a Gothic king of the fourth century.’’! 

We know, therefore, the value to be assigned to Mr. Blackie’s state- 
ment that “the general character of this Teutonic epic is distinctly 
historical.” The true facts are these: we have in the later poem the 
names Siegbert, Brunehault, Attila, Gunther, Swanhild ; while in the 
older lay we have Sigurdr, Brynhild, Atli, Gunnar, Swanhild, the in- 
cidents recorded of each being in both cases the same. To assert 
here that the Volsung story of Sigurdr, Brynhild, and Gudrun is 
precisely the same as the story of Paris, Helen, and (none, and 
many others in the Greek cycle, may be premature ; but even without 
this parallelism, close as it seems to be, we see beyond all possibility of 
doubt that our knowledge of the Austrasian actors in the Nibelung 
song is in no way derived from that poem, and that in attempting to 
separate the historical from the mythical elements in it we are only 
following an ignis fatuus. Far, therefore, from furnishing any warrant 
for the conglusion that there was a real Agamemnon and a real 
Achilles, the great German epic justifies a strong suspicion even of 
the names which are embodied in the oral traditions of a people. Far 
from being able to extract any history from the Nibelung tale, we 
should even be wrong in thinking that the legend reflected the history 


(1) “Comparative Mythology,” p. 68, in Oxford Essays for 1856. 
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of the age of Attila, Theodoric, Guadicar. The names and incidents 
alike recede into the beautiful cloudland, where they mingle with the 
parallel legends of Agamemnon and Odysseus, of Isfendiyar and 
Feridin. 

In reality, we have to go back to first principles. Sir G. C. Lewis 
has laid down certain canons of credibility which are at the least in- 
telligible, and which are exclusively acted on in English courts. Mr. 
Blackie has laid down none; and even in cases where he abandons 
existing incidents as given in the popular tradition, even where he 
admits that the legends contradict cach other or themselves, even 
where he puts aside the cardinal facts on which they turn as matters 
of no importance, he yet insists on retaining what he calls the central 
fact, and on maintaining the general truth of popular impressions. 
All that can be said is, that the application of such principles to 
alleged facts of the present day would issue in the total collapse of 


justice, and set up a reign of universal terror. Where narratives or 
J , Pp g 


chronological schemes contradict themselves or each other, we are 
bound, according to Sir G. C. Lewis, to reject them all, unless we have 
good grounds for adopting one to the exclusion of the rest. A mere 
isolated name, and a bare fact, can be of no use to us. If the Homeric 
poems (and to this, after all, Mr. Blackie finds himself reduced) 
tell us no more than that there was a king named Agamemnon, and 
a chief called Achilleus, who may never have been at Troy (for Crom- 
well was not at Scarborough), and that there was also a struggle of 
some sort, although we know not what, at Ilion, we have before us a 
barren statement of which we can make nothing. Such a war may 
be matched with that Arabian invasion which, according to Assyrian 
tradition, cut short the so-called Chaldsean empire. Of this invasion 
Mr. Rawlinson admits that he can say little. ‘Indeed, we do not 
possess any distinct statement that it was by foree of arms the 
Arabians imposed their yoke on the Chaldean people. ... . Still, as 
we can scarcely suppose that the proud and high-spirited Chaldeans 
would have submitted to a yoke so entirely foreign as that of ‘Arabs 
must have been, without a struggle, it seems necessary to presume a 
contest wherein the native Hamitic race was attacked by a foreign 
Semitic stock and overpowered, so as to. be forced to accept a change 
of rulers. Thus, then, the Chaldean kingdom perished.” 

Certainly, if ever there was such a kingdom, it may have so fallen ; 
but to say that it did so, is the purest guess-work ; and it may be 
enough to quote the words of the Edinburgh Review (January, 1867, 
p- 140), on a like reconstruction of English history, after the narra- 
tive has been lost. ‘The dynasty of the Stuarts,” it may then be 
said, “seems to have given four kings to England, and many more 
to Scotland, when it was expelled by Dutch invaders. Of this inva- 
sion we have no details. Indeed, it is not distinctly stated that the 
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Dutch yoke was imposed by force of arms upon the English people. 
Still we can scarcely think that proud and high-spirited Englishmen 
would submit to so foreign a nation as the Dutch without a struggle, 
especially when we have reason for thinking that a rebellion, headed 
by one who called himself Duke of Monmouth, was vigorously put 
down not long before. It seems necessary, then, to presume a con- 
test in which the native English population was attacked and over- 
powered by the men of Holland. Thus, then, the Stuart dynasty 
perished.” 

The conjecture would in this instance be utterly false, although no 
objection on the score of improbability could be urged against it. In 
such a case a genuine historian would simply suspend his judgment. 
He would not deny that there was a Stuart dynasty, or that it was 
expelled ; he would only decline to lay down any conclusions on the 
subject, adding that the alleged facts, thus standing bare and isolated, 
could have for him no use. This is all that Sir G. C. Lewis and Mr. 
Grote have affirmed in the case of the Homeric and early Roman 
traditions; and Mr. Blackie simply misrepresents them when he 
speaks of them as denying the reality of any Trojan war. Like them, 
Mr. Blackie rejects all the marvellous and supernatural incidents, and 
the mingling of gods and men. The cause and character of the war, 
its duration, and the mode in which it was carried on, he regards as 
points of very slight consequence; and having thus destroyed the 
whole story, he comes forward with surprising assurance to demand 
our acceptance of a residue of fact which by some divining process he 
has discovered to be historical. When Sir G. C. Lewis dismisses the 
whole story of the Decemviral legislation at Rome as involved in in- 
extricable confusion, he does not deny the existence of Decemvirs ; he 
merely says that the narratives which have come down to us are self- 
contradictory from beginning to end, and untrustworthy in all their 
particulars. In like manner of such a Trojan war as that in which 
Mr. Blackie would have us believe, ‘without Helen, without Amazons, 
without Ethiopians, under the beautiful son of Kos, without the 
wooden horse,” nay, as we have seen, perhaps without a quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles, and possibly without even their 
presence in the Argive camp, Mr. Grote only says “that, as the 
possibility of it cannot be denied, so neither can the reality of it be 
affirmed.” 

In fact, Mr. Blackie is quite as destructive as his supposed antago- 
nists; and the last position from which his conclusions could be 
defended is lost by his own concessions to the Wolfian theory, and 
his admission that the bard composed his poem in piecemeal, that he 
“strung together his songs about the wrath of Achilles with the 
distinct knowledge that they would generally be used only in sepa- 
rate parts” (p. 222); nay, more, “that not only the separate 
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materials, but the general scheme of the ‘Iliad’ existed in the Hel- 
lenic mind before Homer.” (p. 206.) The poet is thus deprived of all 
authority as a contemporary witness ; and we have no means of ascer- 
taining how long this scheme had existed in the popular mind, or 
how it grew into shape. 

When, therefore, Mr. Blackie complains that the method of critics 
like Mr. Grote and Sir G. C. Lewis proceeds on a principle which 
“will deprive the world of large treasures of inherited belief,” it is 
enough to reply that Mr. Blackie has himself robbed them of all 
their substance and beauty, and left us only dry husks and empty 
shells. He has not told us how the materials for the story of Helen, 
Paris, and Achilleus came into existence; he has not even noticed 
the fact that an explanation has been attempted by the comparative 
mythologists whose science he decries ; still less has he implied that 
that explanation invests the whole subject with a marvellous inte- 
rest, and throws over the poem an exquisite and touching beauty. 
The method employed by Mr. Gladstone and Colonel Moore issues in 
endless contradictions and angry recriminations. According to the 
former Achilles is all right and Agamemnon is all wrong; in the 
judgment of the latter both are wrong throughout. The ethical con- 
clusions so drawn are as baseless as the assumption that the Homeric 
history is in any degree trustworthy. The work of destruction has 
been accomplished as completely by Mr. Blackie as by Mr. Grote; 
but of the growth of the materials which the Homeric poets handled, 
he has told us nothing. Few subjects can have for us a deeper 
interest ; but the length to which these remarks have run renders it 
impossible to enter on the discussion now. 


GrorcE W. Cox. 














THE WHITE ROSE. 
Cuarprer XVII. 


THE GIRLS WE LEAVE BEHIND US. 


Mr. Brurr never sees his fellow-lodger now. If his enthusiasm for 
the profession impels him to impromptu rehearsals, they must be 
dependent on the good-nature of old mother Briggs, or the leisure 
moments, not easily arrested, of the hard-worked H’Anne! He is 
little impressed by female charms ; for although, like actors in general, 
he looks of no particular age, and might be anything between thirty 
and sixty, Mr. Bruff has acquired that toughness of cuticle, both 
without and within, which defends the most sensitive of us after our 
fiftieth birthday ; and impassioned as he may appear in the character 
of a stage lover, to use his own expression, he is “ adamant, sir, 
adamant to the backbone!” in private life. Nevertheless, he con- 
siders the young lady he has been in the habit of meeting on the 
stairs ‘‘a very interesting party ;” and presiding as he does to-night 
at a late supper, dramatic and convivial—the forerunner of speedy 
departure to another provincial theatre—he finds himself thinking 
more than once of Fanny Draper’s well-shaped figure, mobile features, 
bright eyes, and pleasant saucy smile. He wonders who she is, and 
what she is. He wonders, with her natural powers of mimicry, with 
her flexibility of voice and facility of expression, with her advantages 
of appearance and manner, why she does not take to the profession, 
and appear at once upon the stage. He wonders (in the interval 
- between a facetious toast and a comic song) whether her residence in 
this dull provincial town is not intimately connected with the presence 
of that young officer in whose accident she took such obvious interest ; 
whether it is a case of thrilling romance, fit subject for a stock-piece, 
or of mere vulgar intrigue. He wonders why she has been absent 
from the theatre ; why she has returned him the orders he sent her 
this very afternoon; why he has not met her in the street or on the 
stairs; and while he empties his glass and clears his voice for the 
comic song, he wonders what she is doing now. 

Fanny Draper is dreaming—dreaming broad awake—buried in a 
deep, high-backed, white-covered armchair, with her eyes fixed on 
the glowing coals of a fire that she makes up from time to time with 
noiseless dexterity, stealing anxious glances the while towards the 
close-drawn curtains of a large old-fashioned bed. It is long past 
midnight. Not a sound is heard outside in the deserted street, not a 
sound in the sick chamber, but the measured ticking of a watch on 
the chimney-piece. Throughout the room there is every appearance 
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of dangerous illness combated with all the appliances of medical skill 
and affectionate attention. There are towels baking on a screen 
within reach of the fire-glow ; layers of lint lie neatly packed and 
folded on squares of oil-skin ; long bandages, dexterously rolled and 
tied, wait only to be uncoiled with a touch; two or three phials, 
marked in graduated scale, stand on the dressing-table ; a kettleful 
of water is ready to be placed on the hob; and in a far-off corner, 





escaping from the lowest drawer of the wardrohe, peeps out a tell- 


tale cloth stained and saturated with blood. 

In that close-curtained bed lies Gerard Ainslie hovering between 
life and death. He has never spoken since they lifted him from 
ander his horse on the race-course, and brought him home to his 
lodgings, a crushed, mutilated form, scarcely breathing, and devoid 
of sight or sense. Mrs. Briggs opines it is “ all over with him, poor 
young man! though while there’s life there’s hope o’ coorse!” and 
{l’Anne has been in a chronic state of smuts and tears since the day 
of the accident. But Fanny constituted herself sick-nurse at once, 
and the doctor has told her that if the patient recovers it will be less 
owing to surgical skill than to her affectionate care and self-devotion. 
Ile had better have held his tongue. Voor girl! she never broke 
down till then, but she went and cried in her own room for forty 
minutes after this outburst of professional approval. 

If he recovers! Fanny has only lately learnt how much that little 
word means to her,—how entirely her own welfare depends on the 
life of this hapless young gentleman, whom she once considered fair 
game for the enterprise of a coquctte, whom she has been paid (how 
she winces with shame and pain at the remembrance !)—yes, paid to 
captivate and allure! It was a dangerous game ; it was played with 
edged tools ; and not till too late for salve or plaster did the miller’s 
daughter find out that she had cut her own fingers to the bone. 
Now all she prizes and loves in the world lies senseless there within 
those close-drawn curtains; and her wilful heart has ceased beating 
more than once when, listening for the only sign of life the sufferer 
displayed, she fancied his breathing had stopped, and all was over. 

To-day, however, there seemed to be a slight improvement, though 
imperceptible, save to the eye of science. The doctor’s face (and be 
sure it was eagerly watched) had looked a shade less solemn, a 
thought more anxious. He was coming earlier, too, than usual on 
the morrow. And had he not said once before that any change 
would be for the better ? Surely it is a good omen. For the first 
time since she has taken possession of that deep armchair by the 
fire in the sick chamber, Fanny suffers her thoughts to wander, and 
her spirit to lose itself in dreams. 

She reviews her life since she has been here—the new existence, 
brightened by the new feeling which has taken possession of her, 
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body and soul. Thanks to Mr. Bruff’s kindness, she has been often 
to the theatre ; and according to her natural tendencies, has derived 
considerable gratification from her visits. In the two or three picces 
she has witnessed she can remember every character, almost every 
line of every part. It seems so foolish, and yet so natural, to identify 
the hero with Gerard, the heroine with herself. When Mr. Bruff, 
as Rinaldo, in a black wig, a black belt, a pair of black boots, black 
moustaches, and enormous black eyebrows, declared his love to 
Helena, no people could be more different than that hoarse tragedian 
and slim, soft-spoken Gerard Ainslic. Yet it seeins to her now that 
she was Helena, and Rinaldo was the young officer. When Bernard, 
in the Brigand’s Bride, stuck a lighted candle into a barrel of gun- 
powder (ingeniously represented by a bushel of dirty flour), and 
dared his ruffian band, who “ quailed,” to use his own words, “ before 
their captain’s eye,” to remain in circle round these combustibles, 
and thus vindicate the claims of the boldest to the best of the spoil— 
in this case consisting of the golden-haired Volante, a princess in her 
own right, incurably in love with Bernard, of whom she was supposed 
to know nothing but that he had set her father’s castle on fire, and 
carried her off by main force as his captive ;—why, I ask, should 
‘anny Draper have longed to be placed in so false, not to say so 
perilous a position, if only to be delivered in the same uncomfortable 
manner by her own ideal of a lawless brigand, carried out in the 
character of an ensign belonging to a marching regiment, lately 
joined, and not yet perfect in his drill? Why, indeed! except thi! 
Fanny had fallen in love, and was mistress neither of her thought 
her feelings, nor her actions. 

Had it been otherwise, she fecls she might have done good busin 
since she came to this obscure country town. She might have bet- 
tered her position, and, for a person of her station, made no smull 
progress up the social ladder, in all honour and honesty. Not only 
on the stage has she lately witnessed scenes of love-making and 
courtship. 

Fixing her eyes on the gloomy coals, she beholds again a drama 
in which but very lately she enacted a real and an important part. 
She is walking down the High Street once more, in a grey silk dress, 
with a quiet bonnet, and lavender gloves, and a get-up that she is 
well aware combines the good taste of the lady with the attractions 
of the coquette. She is overtaken by Captain Hughes, who professes 
a surprise thus to meet her; the more remarkable that at the clos: 
of their last interview something very like a tacit agreement provided 
for their next to be held in this very spot. He asks leave, demurely 
enough, to accompany her part of the way during her walk; and 
when she accords permission, she is somewhat startled to find th« 
captain’s usual flow of conversation has completely failed him, ai! 
Qa 
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he seems to have discovered something of engrossing interest in the 
knot that fastens his sash. As the experienced fisherman feels in- 
stinctively the rise before he strikes, Fanny is as sure she has hooked 
her captain as if he was gasping at her fect; and is not the least 
surprised when he does speak, that his voice comes thick and hoarse 
like that of a man in liquor, or in love. 

He tells her the day is fine, the weather is altered for the better ; 
that there is no parade at the barracks to-morrow’; that the depdt is 
about to change its quarters; that, for himself, he expects his orders 
to join the service-companies forthwith ; and then—he stops, clears 
his throat, and looks like an idiot ! 

“It’s coming,” thinks Miss Draper ; but she won’t help him, and 
he has recourse to his sash once more. 

At last he gives a great gulp, and asks her to accompany him. 

“He has watched her ever since she came. He has admired her 
from the first. He never saw such a girl before. She is exactly the 
sort he likes. He wishes he was good enough for her. Many women 
have thought him good enough for anything; many, he is afraid, 
good-for-nothing! What does sie think ¥ He cannot live without 
her. It would break his heart never to see her again. He is going 
away. Will she accompany him ?” 

And Fanny, who through all the struggles and agitation of the 
fish preserves the sang-froid of the fisherman, answers demurely that 
“she knows what gentlemen are, and that no power on earth should 
induce her to accompany any man one step on his journey through 
life, whatever his attractions might be or her own feelings (for women 
were very weak, you know), except as his wife.” 

“ As my wife of course!” gasped the captain, prepared to pay the 
highest price for indulgence of his whim, and meaning at the moment, 
henestly enough, what he proposes. 

Miss Draper having now got what she wants—a real offer from « 
real gentleman—considers she has attained a sufficient social triumph, 
and prepares to back out of the position with as little offence as pos- 
sible to the self-love of her admirer. 

“Tt might have been once,” she says, shaking her head, and 
shooting a look at him from under her eyelashes, of which she has 
often calculated the exact power at the same range—“ it can never 
be now; at least, it would have to be a long while first. I won’t 
talk about my own feelings” (Miss Draper always lets her lovers 
down very easy), “and I’m sure I’ll try to spare yours. Good-bye, 
captain! TJ shall often think of you; and you and I will always be 
the best of friends, won’t we ?” 

“ Always!” exclaims the captain ; and seizing her hand, presses 
it to his lips. ™ " 9 7 . 


At this stage of her reflections the waning fire, on which she gazes, 
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falls in with a crash ; but it fails to disturb the invalid; neither is it 
that sudden noise which causes Miss Draper to start as if she was 
stung, and turn to the bed with her eyes full of tears, murmuring— 

“T couldn’t, I couldn’t, my darling! and you lying there! Oh, 
spare him! spare him! If he would only get well—if he would 
only get well!” 

Then she makes up the fire cautiously, so as not to wake him, 
wondering with a shiver if he will ever wake again, and goes down 
on her knees by the armchair, burying her face in her hands. 

Not for long, though. Already the grey dawn is stealing through 
the half-closed shutters ; already the day has come which the doctor 
more than hinted would decide his fate. Hark! what is that? A 
strain of music, borne on the chill morning breeze even to the 
watcher’s ears. She frowns impatiently, and moving swiftly to the 
window, closes the shutters with a careful hand. 

“ Beasts! they might wake him!” she mutters below her breath. 

Alas! poor Captain Hughes! Not a twinge of regret does she 
acknowledge for your departure ; not a thought does she waste on 
yourself and your brother officers. Not a moment does she linger 
to listen to its band, though the -depdt of the 250th Regiment is 
marching off for good-and-all to the tune of “ The Girls we leave 
behind us!” 


Cuarrer XVIII. 
FOR BETTER. 


“Happy,” says the proverb, “is the wedding that the sun shines 
on.” This is probably as true as most other proverbs. No doubt 
the sun shone bright over the park and: grounds at Oakover on the 
morning which was to see John Vandeleur for the second time a 
bridegroom. Everything, including the old housekeeper fifty years 
in the family, smiled auspiciously on the event. The lawns had been 
fresh mown, the gravel rolled smooth, the very flowers in the garden 
seemed to have summoned the brightest autumn tints they could 
afford, to do honour to the occasion. The servants of course were in 
new and gorgeous attire, the men rejoicing in a period of irregular 
work and unlimited beer, the women jubilant in that savage glee 
with which our natural enemies celebrate every fresh victory gained 
over constituted authority. Their very ribbons, dazzling and bran- 
new, quivered with a triumph almost hysterical in its rapture; and 
from the housekeeper before mentioned, sixty years of age and 
weighing sixteen stone, to the under-scullery-maid, not yet confirmed, 
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one might have supposed them about to be married to the men of 
their choice on the spot, one and all. 

Stock jokes, good wishes, hopeful forebodings, were rife in the 
household ; and John Vandeleur, shaving in his dressing-room, looked 
from his own worn face in the glass, to the keen edge of his razor, with 
a grim, unearthly smile. 

“Would it not be better,” he muttered—* better both for her 
and forme? What right have I to expect that this venture should 
succeed when all the others failed? And yet—TI don’t think I 
ever cared for any of them as I do for this girl—except perhaps 
Margaret—poor, gentle, loving Margaret! and I had to lay her in 
her grave! No, I could not stand such another ‘ facer’ as that. 
If I thought I must go through such a day’s work again, I’d get out 
of it all—now, this moment, with a turn of the wrist and a minute’s 
choke, like a fellow gargling for a sore throat! How surprised 
they’d all be! That ass of a valet of mine, Ill lay two to one he’d 
strop my razor before he gave the alarm. And those pretty brides- 
maids, with their turquoise lockets! And old Welby—gentleman- 
like old fellow, Welby! It wouldn’t astonish him so much : he was 
one of us once. And poor Norah! She’d get over it, though, and 
marry Gerard Ainslie after all. Not if I know it! No, no, my boy! 
I’m not going to throw the game into your hands like that! If I 
was but fifteen years younger, or even ten, I’d hold my own with 
any of you! Ah, there was a time when John Vandeleur could run 
most of you at even weights for the Ladies’ Plate ; and now, I don’t 
believe she half cares for me! While I—blast me for an old fool !— 
I love the very gloves she wears! There’s one of them in that 
drawer now! She might do what she liked with me. I could be a 
better man with her—I know I’ve got it in me. How happy we 
might be together! Haven’t I everything in the world women like 
to possess ? And what sort of a use have I made of my advantages ¢ 
I’ve had a deal of fun, to be sure; but hang me if I’d do the same 
again! I should like to turn over a new leaf on my wedding- 
morning. Some fellows would go down on their knees and pray. 
I wish I could!” 

Why didn’t he? why couldn’t he? It would have been his only 
chance, and he let it slip. He finished dressing instead, and went 
down-stairs to inspect the preparations for his bride’s welcome when 
she came home. Except when he swore at the groom of the 
chambers about some flower-vases, the servants thought he was in 
high good-humour; and the upper-housemaid—a tall person of . 
experience, who had refused several offers—considered him not a 
day too old for a bridegroom. 

The wedding was to take place at Marston, and the breakfast to 
be given in the Rectory by the bride’s father, who was to officiate at 
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the altar, and offer up his daughter like a second Agamemnon: the 
simile was his own. Afterwards the happy couple were to proceed 
at once to Oakover, there to spend their honeymoon and remain 
during the winter. This last was an arrangement of Vandeleur’s, 
who, having been married before, was alive to the discomfort of a 
continental trip for two people whose acquaintance is, after all, none 
of the most intimate, and to whom the privacy and comfort of a home 
seem almost indispensable. He had earned his experience, and deter- 
mined to profit by it. This, you will observe, young ladies, is one of 
the advantages of marrying a widower. 

It is needless to relate that at the wedding-breakfast were con- 
gregated the smartest and best-dressed people of the neighbourhood. 
Even those who had hitherto disapproved of his goings-on, and kept 
aloof from his society, were too glad to welcome a man of Mr 
Vandeleur’s acres and position back into the fold of respectability. 
There is joy even on earth over a repentant sinner, provided that he 
leaves off bachelor-ways, opens his house, gives solemn dinners, and 
breaks out with an occasional ball ! 

Lady Baker was triumphant. “She had always said there was a 
deal of good in Vandeleur, that only wanted bringing out. Wild 
oats, my dear! Well, young men will sow them plentifully, you 
know ; and neither Newmarket nor Paris are what you can call good 
schools. Poor Sir Philip always said so, and he was a thorough man 
of the world—a thorough man of the world, my dear ; and liked Mr. 
Vandeleur, what he knew of him, very much. To be sure they never 
met but twice. Ah! there was twenty years’ difference between him 
and me, and I daresay there’s more between this couple. Well, I 
always think a wife should be younger than her husband. And she’s 
sweetly pretty, isn’t she, Jane? Though I can’t say I like the 
shape of her wreath, and I never saw anybody look so deadly pale in 
my life.” 

Thus Lady Baker to her next neighbour at the wedding-breakfast, 
Miss Tregunter, looking very fresh and wholesome in white and blue, 
with the sweetest turquoisc-locket (Mr. Vandeleur had eight of them 
made for the eight bridesmaids) that ever rose and fell on the soft 
bosom of one of these pretty officials unattached. Miss Tregunter, 
knowing she is in her best looks, has but one regret, that she is not 
dressed in pink, for she sits next to Dolly Egremont. 

This young gentleman is in the highest possible state of health 
and spirits. He has been up for his examination, and failed to pass ; 
which, however, does not in the least affect his peace of mind, as he 
entertains no intention of trying again. He and Burton, who has 
been more fortunate, and is about to be gazetted to a commission in 
the Household Troops at once, have come to pay their old tutor a visit 
expressly for the wedding. They consider themselves gentlemen-at- 
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large now, and finished men of the world. Carrying out this idea, 
they assume an air of proprietorship in their relations with the young 
ladies of the party, which, though inexpressibly offensive to its male 
portion, is tolerated with considerable forbearance, and even approval, 
by the fairer guests, especially the bridesmaids. That distinguished 
body has behaved with the greatest steadiness at church, earning 
unqualified approval from the most competent judges, such as clerk 
and sexton, by its fixed attention to the Marriage Service, no less 
than from the fascinating uniformity of its appearance and the per- 
fection of its drill. It is now, to a certain extent, broken up and 
scattered about; for its duties as a disciplined force are nearly 
over, and each of its rank-and-file relapses naturally into her normal 
state of private warfare and individual aggression on the common 
enemy. 

Miss Tregunter, placed between Dolly Egremont and Dandy 
Burton, with white soup in her plate and champagne in her glass, 
is a fair specimen of the rest. 

“‘Tsn’t she lovely?” whispers this young lady, as in duty bound, 
glancing at the bride, and arranging her napkin carefully over her 
blue and white draperies. 

Dolly steals a look at Norah, sitting pale and stately at the cross- 
table between her father and her husband. He cannot help thinking 
of Gerard’s favourite song, and that reminds him of Gerard. A 
twinge takes his honest heart, while he reflects that he would not 
like to see Miss Tregunter in a wreath of orange-blossoms sitting 
by anybody but himself; and that perhaps poor Ainslie would be 
very unhappy if he were here. But this is no time for sadness. 
Glasses are jingling, plates clattering, servants hurrying about, and 
tongues wagging with that enforced merriment which is so obvious 
at all entertainments of a like nature. We gild our wedding-feasts 
with splendour, we smother them in flowers, and swamp them in 
wine; yet, somehow, though the Death’s-head is necessarily a guest 
at all our banquets, we are never so conscious of his presence as on 
these special occasions of festivity and rejoicing. 

“Wants a little more colour to be perfection,” answers cunning 
Dolly, with a glance into his companion’s rosy face. “I don’t 
admire your sickly beauties—‘ Quenched in the chaste beams of the 
watery moon; Whitewash I never condescend to spoon.’ Ain’t I 
romantic, Miss Tregunter, and poetical ?”’ 

“ Ain’t you a goose!” answers the bridesmaid, laughing. “ And 
I don’t believe you know what you do admire ! ” 

“JT admire blue and white, with a turquoise locket,” interposes 
Dandy Burton from the other side. He, too, entertains a vague 
and undefined penchant for Miss Tregunter, who is an heiress. 

“Well, you’re in luck! ” answers the young lady, “for you’ve 
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eight of us to stare at. Hush! Mr. Welby’s going to speak. I 
hope he won’t break down.” 

Then there is a great deal of knocking of knife handles on the 
table, and murmurs of “‘ Hear, hear ;” while all the faces turn with 
one movement, as if pulled by a string, towards Mr. Welby, who 
is standing up, almost as pale as his daughter, and whose thin hands 
tremble so that he can scarcely steady them against the fork with 
which he is scoring marks on the white cloth. 

He calls on his guests to fill their glasses. The gentlemen help 
the ladies with a good deal of simpering on both sides. A coach- 
man acting footman breaks a trifle-dish, and stands aghast at his 
own awkwardness. But, notwithstanding this diversion, everybody’s 
attention is again fastened on poor Mr. Welby, who shakes more and 
more. 

“T have a toast to propose,” he says; and everybody repeats, 
“Hear! hear!” “A toast you will all drink heartily, I am sure. 
There are some subjects on which the dullest man cannot help being 
eloquent. Some on which the most eloquent must break down. I ought 
not to be afraid of my own voice. I have heard it once a week for 
a good many years; but now I cannot say half I mean, and I feel 
you will expect no long sermon from me to-day. I have just 
confided to my oldest friend the earthly happiness of my only child. 
- You all know him, and I need not enlarge upon his popularity, his 
talents, his social successes, and his worth. Why should I tell you 
my opinion of him? Havel not an hour ago, in the discharge of 
my sacred office as a priest, and with such blessings as only a father’s 
heart can call down, given him the very apple of mine eye, the 
very light of my lonely home. May she be as precious to him as 
she has been to me!” Here Mr. Welby’s own voice became very 
hoarse ; and noses were blown at intervals, down each side of the 
table. “Of her? What shall I say of her?” His accents were 
low and broken now, while he only got each sentence out with 
difficulty, bit by bit. “ Why,—that if she proves but half as good 
a wife to him—as she has been—a daughter to me—he may thank 
God every night and morning from a full heart, for the happiness 
of his lot. I call upon you to drink the healths of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vandeleur !” 

How all the guests nodded and drank and cheered till the very 
blossoms shook on the wedding-cake, and their voices failed! Only 
Dolly forgot to nod or drink or cheer, so eagerly was his attention 
fixed upon the bride. 

Brave Norah never looked at her father, never looked at her 
husband, never looked up from her plate, nor moved a muscle of 
her countenance, but sat still and solemn and grave, like a beautiful 
statue. Only when the speaker’s feelings got the better of him, 
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large tears welled up slowly, slowly, into her eyes, and dropped 
one by one on the bouquet that lay in her lap. Dolly could have 
cried too, for that silent, sad, unearthly quictude seemed to him 
more piteous, more touching, than any amount of flurry and tears 
and hysterical laughter and mubenil agitation. 

In talking it over afterwards, ‘people only protested ‘“ how 
beautifully Mr. Vandeleur had behaved!” And no doubt that 
accomplished gentleman said and did exactly the right thing at 
the moment and under the circumstances. A felon in the dock 
is hardly in a more false position than a bridegroom at his own 
wedding breakfast. He feels, indeed, very much as if he had stolen 
something, and everybody knew he was the thief. I appeal to all 
those who have experienced the trial, whether it does not demand 
an extreme of tact and courage to avoid masking the prostration 
and despondency under which a man cannot but labour in such a 
predicament, by an ill-timed flippancy which everybody in the room 
feels to be impertinence of the worst possible taste. 

Mr. Vandeleur, though he never liked to look a single individual 
in the face, had no shyness on an occasion like the present. He was 
well dressed, well got-up, in good spirits, and felt that he had gained 
at least ten years on old Time to-day. He glanced proudly down on 
his bride, kindly and respectfully at her father, pleasantly round 
on the assembled guests; touched frankly and cordially on the good 
will these displayed; alluded feelingly to Mr. Welby’s affection for 
his daughter; neither said too much nor too little about his own 
sentiments; humbly hoped he might prove worthy of the blessing 
he should strive hard to deserve; and ended by calling on Dandy 
Burton, as the youngest man present—or, at all events, the one 
with the smartest neckcloth—to propose the health of the brides- 
maids. 

It was a good speech,—everybody said so; good feeling, good 
taste, neither too grave nor too gay. Everybody except Burton, 
who found himself in an unexpected fix, from which there could be 
no escape. The Dandy was not shy, but for the space of at least five 
minutes he wished himself a hundred miles off. Neither did Miss 
Tregunter help him in the least. On the contrary, she looked up at 
him when he rose, with a comic amazement, and unfeeling derision 
in her rosy face, which it was well calculated to express, but which 
confused him worse and worse. 

So he fingered his glass, and shifted from one leg to the other, 
and henemail and hawed, and at last got out his desiee “to propose 
the health of the bridesmaids—whose dresses had been the admira- 
tion of the beholders ; who, one and all, were only second in beauty 
to the bride; and who had performed their part so well. THe was 
quite sure he expressed the feelings of everyone present in hoping 
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to see them act equally creditably at no distant date on a similar 
occasion ;”’ and so sat down in a state of intense confusion, under 
the scowls of the young ladies, the good-natured silence of the 
gentlemen, and an audible whisper from Miss Tregunter, that 
“she never heard anybody make such a mess of anything in her 
life!” 

Somebody must return thanks for the bridesmaids; and a whisper 
creeping round the tables soon rose to a shout of “ Mr. Egremont ! 
Mr. Egremont! Go it, Dolly! Speak up! It’s all in your line! 
No quotations!” It brought Dolly to his legs; and he endeavoured 
to respond with the amount of merriment and facetiousness required. 
But no; it would not come. That pale face with the slowly- 
dropping tears still haunted him; and whilst he could fix his 
thoughts on nothing else, he dared not look again in the direction 
of the bride. He blundered, indeed, through a few of the usual 
empty phrases and vapid compliments. He identified himself with 
the bundle of beauty for which he spoke; he only regretted not 
being a bridesmaid, because, if he were, he could never possibly 
be a bridegroom. He lamented, like a hypocrite, as Miss Tregunter 

ell knew, the difficulty of choosing from so dazzling an assemblage, 
and concluded by thanking Burton, in the name of the young ladies 
he represented, for his good wishes on future occasions of a similar 
nature, but suggested that perhaps if they came to the altar “one 
at a time, it would last the longer, and might prove a more interest- 
ing ceremony to each.” 

Still Dolly’s heart was heavy; and misgivings of evil, such as 
he had never entertained before, clouded his genial humour, and 
almost brought the tears to his eyes. Even when the “ happy 
couple” drove off, and he threw an old shoe for luck after their 
carriage, something seemed to check his out-stretched arm, some- 
thing seemed to whisper in his ear, that for all the bright sunshine 
and the smiling sky a dark cloud lowered over the pale proud head 
of the beautiful bride; and that for Norah Vandeleur ancient 
customs, kindly superstitions, and good wishes, were all in vain. 


Cuarter XIX. 


FOR WORSE. 


Mr. Brurr was a kind-hearted fellow. To their credit be it spoken, 
actors and actresses, although so familiar with fictitious sorrow and 
excitement, are of all people the most sensitive to cases of real 
distress. Many a morning had Mr. Bruff waited anxiously for 
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Mrs. Briggs, to hear her report of the young officer’s health ; and at 
last, when that worthy woman informed him, with a radiant face, that 
the patient was what she called ‘on the turn,” he shook both her 
hands with such vehemence that she felt persuaded she had made 
a conquest, and began to reflect on the prudence of marrying again, 
being well-to-do in the world, and not much past fifty years of age. 
She had, however, many other matters on her mind just at present. 
From the time Gerard recovered consciousness, Fanny was never 
in his room except while he slept, though she continually pervaded 
the passage, poor girl, with a pale face, and eager, anxious eyes. 
On Mrs. Briggs, therefore, devolved the nursing of the invalid; 
a duty she undertook with extreme good-will and that energy which 
seldom deserts a woman who is continually cleaning her own house, 
and “tidying up,” both above-stairs and below. 

She wished, though, she had put on a smarter cap, when Mr. Bruff 
tapped at the door, to present his compliments, with kind inquiries, 
good wishes, and yesterday’s paper—not very clean, and tainted 
by tobacco-smoke, but calculated, nevertheless, to enliven the leisure 
of an invalid in an armchair. 

Gerard was this morning out of bed for the first time. Mrs. 
Briggs had got him up; had washed, dressed, and would even have 
shaved him, but that the young chin could well dispense with such 
attention. No contrast could be much greater than that of the wan, 
delicate, emaciated invalid by the fire, and the square, black-browed, 
rough-looking, red-nosed sympathizer in the passage. 

Mrs. Briggs, with her sleeves tucked up, and apron girded round 
her waist, kept the door ajar, and so held converse with the visitor, 
while she would not permit him to come in. ‘To-morrow, Mr. 
Bruff,” said she, graciously, “or the day after, according as the 
doctor thinks well. You’ve a good heart of your own, though you 
don’t look it! And he thanks you kindly, does my poor young gentle- 
man, for he’s dozing beautiful now, and so do I;” slamming the 
door thereafter in his face, and returning with the newspaper to her 
charge. “And you may thank heaven on your knees, my dear,” 
continued the landlady, who liked to improve an occasion, and was 
never averse to hear herself talk, “as you're sitting alive and 
upright in that there cheer this blessed day. You may thank 
heaven, and the young woman upstairs, as was with you when they 
brought you in, and never left you, my dear, day and night, till you 
took your turn, no more nor if she’d been your sister or your 
sweetheart !” ; 

“What! I’ve been very bad, have I?.” asked Gerard, still a 
good deal confused, and conscious chiefly of great weakness and 
a langour not wholly unpleasant. 

“Bad!” echoed Mrs. Briggs. ‘It’s death’s-door as you’ve been 
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nigh, my dear, to the very scraper. And when we’d all lost heart, 
and even Doctor Driver looked as black as night, and shook his head 
solemn, it was only the young woman upstairs as kep’ us up, for 
we can’t spare him, says she, an’ we won’t, as pale as death, an’ as 
fixed as fate. An’ Doctor Driver says, says he, ‘ If ever a young gen- 
tleman was kep’ alive by careful nursing, why, my dear, it was your 
own self, through this last ten days, an’ that’s the girl as done it!’ ” 

“Where is she ?”’ exclaimed Gerard, eagerly, and with a changing 
colour, that showed how weak he was. “I’ve never thanked her. 
Can’t I see her at once? What a brute she must think me!” 

“Patience, my dear,” said motherly Mrs. Briggs. “It isn’t 
likely as the young woman would come in now you’re so much 
better, till you was up and dressed. But if you'll promise to take 
your chicken-broth like a good young gentleman, why I dare say 
as the young woman will bring it up for you. And I must go and 
see about it now, this minute, for I dursn’t trust H’Anne. So you 
take a look of your paper there, and keep your mind easy, my dear, 
for youre getting better nicely now, though it’s good food and 
good nursing as you require, and good food and good nursing I'll 
take care as you get.” 

So Mrs. Briggs scuttled off to her own especial department below 
stairs, pleased with the notion that a touching little romance was 
going on in her humble dwelling, fostered by the combined influences 
of convalescence, contiguity, and chicken-broth. She felt favourably 
disposed towards her invalid, towards his nurse, towards Mr. Bruff, 
towards the world in general,—even towards the negligent and 
constantly erring H’Anne. 

Gerard, left alone, tried, of course, to walk across the room, and 
was surprised to find that he could not so much as stand without 
holding by the table. Even after so trifling an exertion he was 
glad to return to his chair, and sank back to read his newspaper, 
with a sigh of extreme contentment and repose. 

Its columns seemed to recall at once that world which had so 
nearly slipped away. He skipped the leading article, indeed, but 
would probably have missed it had he been in high health, and 
proceeded to those lighter subjects which it required little mental 
effort to master or comprehend. He read a couple of police reports 
and a divorce case; learned that a scientific gentleman had pro- 
pounded a new theory about aérolites; and tried to realize a distress- 
ing accident (nine lives lost) on the Mersey. Then he rested a 
little, plunged into a more comfortable attitude, and turned the sheet 
for a look at the other side. 

There was half a column of births, deaths, and marriages, and he 
was languidly pitying Felix Bunney, Esq., of The Warren, whose 
lady had produced twins, when, casting his eye a little lower down, 
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he read the following announcement :—‘“On the — instant, at 
Marston Rectory, shire, by the Reverend William Welby, father 
of the bride, Leonora, only daughter of the above, to John Vandeleur, 
Esq., of Oakover, in the same county, and Square, London, 
S.W.” His head swam. That was bodily weakness, of course ! 
But though the printed letters danced up and down the paper, he 
made an effort, and read it over carefully, word by word, once more. 
His first feeling, strange to say, was of astonishment that he could 
bear the blow so well; that he was not stunned, prostrated, driven mad 
outright! Perhaps his very weakness was in his favour; perhaps the 
extreme bodily lassitude to which he was reduced deprived him of 
the power to suffer intensely, and the poor bruised reed bent under 
a blast that would have crushed some thriving standard plant cruelly 
to the earth. He realised the whole scene of the wedding, though 
its figures wavered before his eyes like a dream. He could see the 
grave father and priest in his long, sweeping vesture; the manly, 
confident face of Mr. Vandeleur, with its smile of triumph; the 
bonny bridesmaids circling round the altar; and Norah, pale, 
stately, beautiful, with that fatal wreath on her fair young brow, 
and her transparent veil floating like a mist about the glorious form 
that he had hoped against hope some day to make his own. Fool! 
fool! could he blame her? What right had he to suppose she was 
to waste her youth and beauty on a chance, and wait years for him ? 
He ought to have known it. He ought to have expected it. But 
it was hard to bear. Hard, hard, to bear! Particularly now! Then 
he leaned his head on the table, and wept freely—bitterly. Poor 
fellow! he was weakened, you see, by illness, and not himself, or 
he would surely never have given way like this. After a while he 
rallied, for the lad did not want courage, and, weak as he was, 
summoned up pride to help him. I think it hurt him then more 
than at first. Presently he grew angry, as men often do when very 
sorrowful, and turned fiercely against the love he had so cherished 
for months, vowing that it was all feverish folly and illusion, a boy’s 
malady, that must be got over and done with before he enters upon 
a man’s work. He ought to have known the truth long ago. He 
had read of such things in his Ovid, in his Lempriére, in Thackeray’s 
biting pages, clandestinely devoured at study-hours, beneath a 
volume of Whewell’s Dynamics, or Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 
Varium et mutabile seemed the verdict alike of Latin love-poet and 
classical referee; while the English novelist, whose sentiments so 
strangely influence both young and old, spoke of the subject with 
a grim pity, half in sorrow, half in anger, excusing with quain! 
phrases, and pathetic humour, the inconstancy of her whose very 


nature it is to be fascinated by novelty and-subject to the influence 
of change. . 
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“T suppose women are all so!” concluded the mvalid, with a 
sigh; and then he remembered Mother Briggs’s account of his 
accident, and his illness; of the nurse that had tended him so 
indefatigably and so devotedly ; wondering who she was, and what 
she was, when he was likely to see her, whether she was pretty, and 
why she was there. 

Notwithstanding all this, he began to read over the paragraph 
about the wedding once again, when there came a tap, and the bump 
of a tray against his door. The chicken-broth now made its appear- 
ance, flanked by long strips of toast, and borne by a comely young 
woman quietly dressed, whom he recognised at once as his former 
fishing acquaintance, Miss Draper of Ripley Mill. 

Fanny’s beauty, always of the florid order, had not suffered from 
watching and anxiety. On the contrary, it appeared more refined 
and delicate than of old; nor, though she had been very pale in 
the passage, was there any want of colour in her face while she set 
down the tray. Never in her life had she blushed so scarlet, never 
trembled and turned away before from the face of man. 

He half rose, in natural courtesy, but his knees would not keep 
straight, and he was fain to sit down again. She came round behind 
lim, and busied herself in settling the pillows of his chair. 

“Miss Draper,” he began, trying to turn and look her in the face, 
“what must you think of me? Never to have recognised you! 
Never to have thanked you! I only heard to-day of all your 
kindness; and tiJl you came in this moment, I had not found out 
who it was that nursed me. I must have been very ill indeed not 
to know you.” 

Weak and faint as it came, it was the same voice that so won 
on her, that soft summer’s day, when the Mayfly was on Ripley- 
water. It was the same kindly, gentle, high-bred manner that acted 
on the low-born woman like a charm. 

“ You have been very ill, sir,” she murmured, still keeping behind 
him. ‘You frightened us all for a day or two. It’s heaven’s mercy 
you came through.” 

He sighed. Was he thinking that for him it would have been 
more merciful never to have recovered a consciousness that only 
made him vulnerable ? Better to have been carried down the lodging- 
house stairs in his coffin, than to walk out on his feet, with the 
knowledge that Norah Vandeleur was lost to him for ever! But 
he could not be ungrateful, and his voice trembled with real feeling, 
while he said, “It is not only heaven’s mercy, but your care, that 
has saved me. You must not think I don’t feel it. It seems so 
absurd for a fellow not to be able to stand up. I—I can’t say half 
as much as I should like.” 

Still behind him, still careful that he should not see her face, 
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though there were no blushes to hide now. Indeed she had grown 
very pale again. Her voice, too, was none of the steadiest, while 
she assumed the nurse’s authority once more, and bade him begin on 
his chicken-broth without delay. 

“‘T know it’s good,” said she, “for I helped to make it. Both 
Mrs. Briggs and Doctor Driver say you must have plenty of nourish- 
ment. Hadn’t you better eat it before it’s cold?” 

Convalescence in early manhood means the hunger of the wolf. 
He obeyed at once ; and Fanny, fairly turning her back on him, looked 
stedfastly out of the window. 

I do not know why there should be less romance in the consump- 
tion of chicken-broth by an Infantry ensign than in the cutting of 
bread and butter by a German maiden, with blue eyes, flaxen hair, 
and well-developed form. It all depends upon the accessories. | 
am not sure but that on reflection most of us would be forced to 
admit that the tenderest moments of our lives are connected in some 
manner with the act of eating and drinking. Of all ways to the 
heart, the shortest seems, perhaps, to be down the throat. In the 
higher classes, what a deal of love-making is carried on at dinner 
parties, picnics, above all, ball-suppers. In the middle, a suitor 
never feels that he is progressing satisfactorily till he is asked to 
tea; and in the lower, although bread and cheese as well as bacon 
may prove non-conductors, a good deal of business, no doubt, is done 
through the agency of beer! ‘Venus perishes,” says the Latin 
proverb, “without the assistance of Bacchus and Ceres.” Nor, 
although I am far from disputing that love-fits may be contracted 
so violent as to prove incurable even by starvation, have I any doubt 
that the disease is more fatal to a full man than one fasting. In other 
words, that few admirers, if any, are so attentive, so plastic, so 
playful, altogether so agreeable, before breakfast as after dinner. 

Gerard finished every crumb of his toast and every drop of his 
chicken-broth undisturbed. The avidity with which he ate was in 
itself the best possible omen of returning health and strength; and 
yet Fanny still looked out at window, on the dull deserted street. 
Even the tinkling of his spoon in the empty basin did not serve to 
arrest her attention, and he would have gone and shaken her by the 
hand, to thank her once more for her kindness, but that he knew 
he could not walk those three paces to save his life. 

His pocket-handkerchief was on the chimney-piece ; he wanted it, 
and could not reach it. Nothing was more natural than that he 
should ask his nurse to hand it him, neither was it possible for her to 
refuse compliance; but as their fingers met, although she tried hard 
to keep her face averted, he could not but see that the tears were 
streaming down her cheeks—tears, as his own heart told him, of joy 


and thanksgiving for his safety—tears of pity and affection—and of 
love. 
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He clasped the hand that touched his own, and drew her towards 
him. “Miss Draper—Fanny!” said he, never a word more, and 
she flung herself down on her knees, and buried her face on his arm, 
bursting out sobbing as if her heart would break ; and then he knew 
it all—all;—tthe whole sad story from the beginning of their 
acquaintance—the ill-matched, ill-conceived attachment out of 
which happiness could never come! He pitied her, he soothed her, 
he stroked her glossy hair, he bent his own face down to hers. 

“T love you! I love you!” she sobbed out wildly. “I loved you 
from the first—the day we walked together by Ripley-water. I 
can’t help it. It’s too late now. If you had died, I should have 
died too. If you go away and leave me, I'll break my heart. Oh! 
if] wasa lady! If only I wasa lady! Why shouldn’t I be?” 

He was weakened by illness. He was alone in the world now. 
His heart, all sore and quivering, was painfully sensitive to the touch 
of consolation and affection. What wonder if he suffered his wiser 
nature to be overborne ; what wonder if he accepted all that was so 
lavishly poured out at his feet, and shutting his eyes wilfully to con- 
sequences, promised Fanny Draper that she should be “a lady” as 
soon as ever he was strong enough to stand up and say “ amen” in a 
church. ; 

Mr. Bruff, could he have obtained admittance, might have taken a 
very pretty lesson in stage love-making during the next half-hour. 
Gerard Ainslie, lending himself willingly to that which he knew all 
the time was an illusion, vowed to his own heart that he was acting 
nobly, honourably, chivalrously, according to the dictates of grati- 
tude, and as in duty bound; while Fanny Draper, in love for the 
first time in her life, felt she had gained everything hitherto desired 
by her ill-regulated fancy, and was ready, nay, willing, to take the 
consequences of her venture, be they what they might. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE HONEYMOON. 


THERE was a pretty little room at Oakover, opening by a French 
window into a sheltered flower-garden, which Mrs. Vandeleur had voted 
from the very first especially adapted for a breakfast-parlour. Its 
bright paper, pretty furniture, choice engravings, and, above all, 
abundance of light, afforded every encouragement to that cheerful- 
ness of mood and feelings with which it is advisable to begin the day. 
It must have been an obstinate fit of ill-humour to resist all these 
accessories, assisted by a glimpse of sunshine, a well-served breakfast, 
and a comfortable fire. 
VOL. VIL. RR 
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Into this pleasant apartment stepped Mr. Vandeleur about ten 
o’clock in the morning towards the conclusion of that sequestered 
period termed conventionally his honeymoon, but on the bride- 
groom’s worn face sat an expression of restlessness and discontent in 
keeping neither with time nor place. He walked up to the fire, 
seized the poker, gave a savage dig at the coals, and rang the bell 
with a short, stern jerk that brought the smoothest and politest of 
servants to the door in less than thirty seconds. They were all a 
good deal afraid of him below-stairs, and it is needless to say nobody 
was better waited on than the master of Oakover. 

‘“‘Hfas Mrs. Vandeleur been down ? ” said he, glancing impatiently 
at the unused breakfast-service. 

“T think not, sir,” answered the domestic respectfully, “but Miss 
Glancer’s just come from her room, and I'll inquire.” 

“Tell her to go up again and let her mistress know breakfast is 
ready,” said his master sternly, and walked off tothe window mutter- 
ing, not so low but that the servant overheard— 

‘Not down yet! She never is down when I am! To be sure, 
Glancer’s the worst maid in Europe. I can see that with half an eye. 
And a saucy, troublesome jade into the bargain. Margaret always 
used to breakfast with me. But this one—this one! I wonder 
whether I’ve been a cursed fool ? Sometimes I think I have!” 

Then Mr. Vandeleur, taking no notice of his breakfast, nor the 
unopened letters piled beside his plate, whistled, shook his head, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and looked out at window. 

It was late autumn, almost early winter, and a coating of hoar- 
frost still lay crisp and white where the lawn was sheltered by an 
angle of the building from the sun. Such flowers as had not been 
removed were sadly blackened by the cold; while, though the tan 
and russet hues of the waning year still clothed their lower branches, 
the topmost twigs of the trees cut bare and leafless against the deep, 
blue, dazzling sky. The scene without was bright, clear, and beauti- 
ful; but chilling, hard, and cheerless, all the same. 

Perhaps it was the more in keeping with certain reflections of the 
proprietor within. For five minutes he stood motionless, looking 
steadfastly at a presumptuous robin smirking and sidling and pruning 
itself on the gravel-walk. 

In that five minutes how many by-gone scenes did he conjure up! 
How many years, how much of an ill-spent lifetime, did he travel 
back into the past! 

London, in the heyday of youth, and health, and hope. Fashion, 
position, popularity, smiles of beauty, smiles of fortune, social and 
material success of every kind. faris, in the prime of manhood, 
when the gilt was perhaps a little off the gingerbread, but the food 
tasted luscious and satisfying still. More smiles, more beauty; the 
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smiles franker, broader, sprightlier; the beauty less retiring, less 
difficult to please. Then England once more, with its field-sports, 
its climate, its comforts, its conveniences; the boon companions, the 
jovial gatherings, the liberty, even the license of a bachelor in a 
country home. After that, marriage. Spirits still buoyant, health 
still unbroken, and the dear, fragile, devoted, tender wife, of whom, 
even now, here waiting for his bride to breakfast with him, he could 
not think without a gnawing pain about his heart ! 

His bride! The one woman of his whole life whom he had most 
desired to win. Not to please his fancy, as he knew too well; not 
to minister to his vanity; but—and he smiled to think he was using 
the language of idiotic romance and drawing-room poetry, of 
unfledged boys and boarding-school girls—to satisfy his longing to 
be loved. He, the used-up, worn-out, grizzled old reprobate! What 
business had he, as he asked himself, grinning and clenching his 
hands, what business had he with hopes and fancies like these ? 
After such a life as his, was he to be rewarded at last by the true 
affection of a pure and spotless woman? If there was such a thing 
as retribution in this world, what had he a right to expect ? Dared 
he tell her a tenth, a hundredth of his follies, his iniquities, his 
crimes? Could he look into those guileless eyes, and not blush with 
very shame at his own memories? Could he rest his head on that 
white sinless breast, and not quiver with remorse, self-scorn, and self- 
reproach? Still, if she did but love him, if she could but love him, 
he felt there was a chance for repentance and amendment; he felt 
there was hope even for him. 

If she could but love him. Alas! he was beginning to fear she 
had not learned to love him yet. 

A quiet step in the passage, the rustle of a dress, and Norah 
entered the room. Norah, looking twice as beautiful as on the wed- 
ding morning, though still far too pale and grave and stately for a 
bride. Her deep eyes had always something of melancholy in them, 
but they were deeper and darker than ever of late; while on the 
chiseled features of the fair, proud face, for months had been settling 
an expression of repressed feeling and enforced composure, that 
caused it to look tranquil, reserved, and matronly beyond its years. 

She was beautifully dressed, though in somewhat sober coloars for 
a bride, and as Vandeleur turned round on her entrance, his eyes 
could not but be pleased with the folds of falling drapery that marked 
while they enhanced the faultless outline of her shape. 

She passed his letters with scarcely a glance, though the upper- 
most of the pile was addressed in a h: ind, feeble, delicate, scrawling, 
not to be mistaken for a man’s. Few wives so lately married 
but would have betrayed some curiosity as to the correspondent. 
Norah saw nothing, it would seem, and suspected nothing, for she sat 
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down before the urn without a word, and proceeded to make tea in 
a somewhat listless manner, now becoming habitual. 

“You're late, my dear,” said Vandeleur, seating himself, too, and 
proceeding to open his letters. 

“Am 1?” she replied, absently. ‘ I’m afraid I’m very lazy. And 
I don’t sleep so well as I used.” 

It was true enough. I suppose nobody does sleep well who is 
haunted by a sense of having acted unfairly towards two other people, 
and having lost at the same time all the hopes once glowing so 
brightly in the future. Norah’s slumbers were broken, no doubt, 
and though 


” 


‘** The name she dared not name by day 
was never on her lips in her waking hours, the phantom of its owner, 
with sad, reproachful eyes, paid her perhaps many an unwelcome 
visit in the visions of the night. 

She went on quictly with her breakfast, taking no more notice of 
her husband, till a burst of repressed laughter caused her to look up 
astonished, and she observed him convulsed with a merriment peculiar 
to himself, that from some unexplained cause always impressed her 
with a sense of fear. 


Vandeleur had started slightly when he opened the topmost 
letter of his pile. He had not at first recognised the handwriting, 


so much had some dozen lessons and a few weeks’ painstaking done 
for his correspondent, but the signature set all doubt at rest, while 
the matter of the epistle seemed to afford food for considerable mirth 
und approbation, denoted by such half-spoken expressions as the 
following :— 

“Clever girl!” “Tow right I was!” “TI said she would if she 
had the chance!” “ What an inconceivable young fool!” “I know 
it! I know it!” ‘ You deserve as much again, and you shall have it 
by return of post!” 

The letter was indeed explicit enough. It ran as follows :— 


“ Hoxourep Sir,—In accordance with my promise, I now take 
up my pen to apprise you that everything has been arranged as I 
have reason to believe you desired, and you will sce by the signature 
below that my earthly happiness is now assured and complete. Sir, 
it was but last week as I became the lawful wife of Mr. Ainslie, and 
I lose no time in acquainting you with the same. I am indeed a 
happy woman, though you will not care to hear this—perhaps will 
not believe that I speak the truth. As heaven is above me, I declare 
my Gerard is all and everything I can wish. Sir, I would not change 
places with any woman in the world. 

“He has met with a serious accident in a fall from his horse, and 
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been very bad, as you may have heard, but is doing well now, and 
with my nursing will soon be strong and hearty again. We are 
living in lodgings at the same address. Of course I have been put 
to considerable expense, particularly at first, but I am aware that 1] 
‘an safely trust your generous promise, and fulfilment of what you 
said you would do. 
“Mr. Vandeleur,—Sir,—Do not laugh at me ; I love my husband 
very dearly, and nothing shall ever come between us now. 
* Your dutiful and obliged 


“Fanny AINSLIE.” 


“ Capital! capital!” exclaimed Vandeleur when he reached the 
end. “’Pon my soul, it’s too absurd, too ludicrous!’ What will the 
world come to next ?” 

“Something seems to amuse you,” observed Norah, quietly.“ If 
it’s no secret, suppose you tell it me—I fecl this morning as if a 
laugh would do me good.” 

“Secret ! my dear,” repeated Vandeleur. “It won’t be a secret 
long. Certainly not if newspapers and parish registers tell the 
truth. It would seem incredible, only I have it from the lady her- 
self. Such a lady! I should think she couldn’t spell her own name 
six weeks ago. Would you believe it, Norah? That young fool, 
Gerard Ainslie, has been and married a girl you remember down here, 
called Fanny Draper. <A bold tawdry girl who used to be always 
hanging about Ripley Mill. IlLere’s her letter! You 
you like!” 

He looked very hard at Norah while he gave it, but his wife never 
moved an eyelash, taking it from his hand coldly and impenetrably 
as if it had been an egg or a teaspoon. With the same fixed face 
and impassive manner she read it through from end to end, and 
returned it, observing only in a perfectly unmoved voice— 

“T believe she loves him. It is an unfortunate marriage, but I 
hope he will be happy.” 

Mrs. Vandeleur appeared, however, less amused than her husband, 
nor do I think she took this opportunity of enjoying the laugh she 


thought would do her so much good on that cold frosty morning at 
Oakover. 


‘an read it if 


G. J. Wuyrre MEtvILLe. 





THE CASE AGAINST SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Amoncst our national herocs there are few whose biographers have 
been so numerous as Sir Walter Raleigh’s ; yet there are many of the 
most important portions of his life which cannot be said to have been 
as yet seriously examined. A few remarks upon his preparations for 
his last voyage may therefore not come amiss, and these I am induced 
to make, partly because some evidence hitherto inaccessible has come 
into my hands, partly because, as I venture to think, the evidence 
ordinarily accessible has never been thoroughly tested. 

It was in 1611, from his prison in the Tower, that Raleigh first 
laid the plan of his expedition to Guiana formally before the Privy 
Council. He offered to remain in prison as a hostage. Keymis, his 
faithful follower, was to go with two ships, and with a sufficient 
number of men to defend himself “against the Spaniards inhabiting 
upon Orenoke, if they offered to assail him (not that it is meant to 
offend the Spaniards there, or to begin any quarrel with them, except 
themselves shall begin the war).” And a little further on mention is 
made of “San Thomé, where the Spaniards inhabit.”! It was this 
proposal which, rejected at the time, was finally adopted in 1616, with 
the difference that a larger force was to be sent, and that Raleigh 
was to take the command in person. 

Upon this Ralcigh’s assailants argue that, as he evidently knew 
that the Spaniards had a footing on the Orinoco, he must have con- 
templated engaging in hostilities with them. Ilis defenders, agreeing 
with their opponents in the facts of the case, say that the king and 
all England knew them as well as Raleigh, and that therefore James 
must bear the blame of sending him where a conflict was inevitable. 
As Raleigh was informed that he was to go without a pardon, and 
was to lose his head upon his return if he injured any subject of the 
King of Spain, this wilful ignoring of the truth was the more dis- 
graceful. As Mr. Kingsley puts it, “King James knowing that 
Raleigh intended to take possession of a country to which he believed 
that he, King James, had a right, let him go; for what purpose, but 
to have an excuse for the tragedy which ended all, it is difficult to 
conceive.”” In plain English this means that, when Raleigh said he 
was going to a mine which could be reached without attacking the 
Spaniards, he told so palpable a lic that the responsibility for its 

(1) An Agreement between Sir W. Raleigh and the Lords. “The Discovery of 
Guiana,” ed. Schomburgh, p. 165. 

(2) Kingsley’s “ Miscellanies,” i. 83. 
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consequences was shifted from the man who uttered it to the man 
who, for his own purposes, pretended to believe it. Before such an 
explanation can be accepted, it is necessary to ask what was the 
geographical position of the Spanish town of San Thomé, and of 
the mine of which Raleigh was in search. 

Sixty-three miles above the head of the delta of the Orinoco, the 
great river, which here flows almost directly from west to east, is 
joined by the Coroni. At the junction of the two streams the Jesuits 
established a settlement named San Thomé, in 1576. The houses 
were destroyed by the Dutch in 1579. When Raleigh visited the 
place in 1595 the town had been again built, and again deserted ; 
but in 1596, when Keymis returned to the Orinoco, he found that the 
Spaniards were again gathering to the old spot. Twenty-two years 
later, in 1618, Raleigh’s men found the settlement lower down the 
river, about half-way between the mouth of the Coroni and the head 
of the delta. 

It has usually been taken for granted that the change of position 
took place at least before 1611, and that Raleigh was aware of it 
when he planned his voyage. All the evidence is the other way. 
In Raleigh’s letter to the king, written after his return,' he says, “ A 
Spanish village was burnt which was new set up within three miles of 
the mine.” Still more conclusive is a passage in his instructions to 
Keymis, given before the boats proceeded up the river: “I do there- 
fore,’ he writes, “‘ advise you to suffer the captains and the companies 
of the English to pass up to the westward of the mountain Aio, from 
whence you have less* than three miles to the mine, and to lodge 
and encamp between the Spanish town and you, if there be any town 
near it.”” If any one will look at the map prefixed to Sir R. Schom- 
burgh’s admirable edition of Raleigh’s “ Discovery of Guiana,” he will 
see that the mountain of Aio is far to the westward of San Thome ; that 
is to say, above the spot where the town really was. Raleigh’s language, 
therefore, is simply ridiculous on any other supposition than that he 
supposed the town, if it still existed, to be beyond the mine at the 
mouth of the Coroni. In the same direction tends the expression of 
fear lest Keymis might be betrayed to the Spaniards by some Indian 
lurking on the bank. If Raleigh knew that the boats would have to 
pass a Spanish town, he would have known that they would get 
information without having recourse to an Indian. 

Nor can we pass over a passage in a letter written in England in 
February, 1618, which goes far to show that there was no general 
belief that the lower Orinoco was guarded by Spaniards: ‘“ Captain 
Peter Allye,” writes a friend to Sir Dudley Carleton, “a two days 
since, arrived from the Guiana action. He left Sir Walter anchored 

(1) Cayloy, ii. 153. 

’ (2) Not “no less,” as usually printed. 
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(I suppose) in his wished haven, from whence advancing higher, /o 
his greater wonder he found the Spaniards planted all alongst the 
river,’”! 

If then it was altogether unlikely that in ascending from the sea 
to the mine Raleigh would have to pass by the Spanish settlement, 
was the mine so near to the old site of San Thome, at the mouth of 
the Coroni, as to give rise to reasonable apprehensions that its working 
would be interfered with ? Now, though Raleigh nowhere directly 
states where the mine was, there can be no doubt that it was the one 
which was pointed out in 1595 to Keymis by Putijma, the Indian 
guide. It was this mine which Keymis had attempted to reach in 
1596. To get to it he came twenty miles down stream from the 
mouth of the Coroni. “ Gilbert, my pilot,” he says, “ here offered to 
bring us cither to the mine of white stones, or else to a gold mine 
which Putijma had showed him, I saw far off the mountain adjoin- 
ing to this gold mine, and having measured their paths near the same 
place this last year, could not judge it to be fifteen miles from us. 
I do well remember how, coming that way with Putijma the year 
before, he pointed to this same mountain, making signs to have me 
go with him thither. 1 understood his signs, and marked the place, 
but mistook his meaning, imagining that he would have shewed me 
the overfall of the river Curwara from the mountains. My Indian 
shewed me in what sort, without digging, they gather the gold in 
the sand of a small river named Macawini, that springeth and falleth 
from the rocks, where this mine is,”’* At that time Keymis did not 
venture to go so far inland with his small force. But if this be 
Raleigh’s mine, us every existing piece of evidence shows it to be, it 
is plain that, if he succeeded in reaching it, he would have, so far as 
he knew, at least twenty miles between him and the Spanish settle- 
ment. It would, therefore, be easy to take up a defensive position 
about the mine before the Spaniards heard of his arrival. With this, 
both the charge that Raleigh knew that he could not reach the mine 
without attacking the Spaniards, and the charge that James intended 
to ruin him by making such an attack necessary, fall to the ground. 

But if the practical question of the possibility of reaching the 
mine in safety was thus easily solved, the same cannot be said of the 
political question. The Spaniards of course maintained that the whole 
of America was theirs in virtue of the Pope’s donation. Against this 
astounding doctrine Englishmen had consistently struggled for half 
acentury. But it was not so certain what doctrine was to be set up 
in opposition to it. Raleigh’s favourite theory was, that Guiana was 





(1) Lovelace to Carleton, Feb. 10, 1618. State Papers. Domestic, xevi. 10. I do 
not say anything of the small garrison at Carapana’s town, because that was on tho 
eastern arm of the delta, and need not be passed in asconding the river. 

(2) Keymis. A relation of the second voyage to Guiana, 17, 
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inglish soil because the natives had ceded it to him as the repre- 
sentative of Elizabeth in 1595. James held that occupancy alone 
gave territorial dominion. He had steadily refused to acknowledge 
the claim to exclusive sovereignty in the Indies put forward by the 
Spanish negotiators in 1604. He had without difficulty granted 
charters to the Virginia colony, and had authorised the formation of 
a settlement in that part of Guiana which lay to the eastward of the 
Issequibo, 

But it was one thing to assert a right to colonise unoceupied land ; 
it was another thing to decide what land was unoceupied. What it 
was that constituted occupancy was the very point upon which no 
two governments were agreed, and upon which the opinion of every 
government varied in proportion as it expected to profit by a strict 
or a lax interpretation of the theory. The rules of the old Roman 
law, which had been sensible enough when they had been applied to 
the case of a man who picked up a piece of gold in a forest and 
carried it home in his pocket, were totally inapplicable to the acqui- 
sition of large tracts of country. If the town on the Coroni really 
belonged to Spain, did the Spanish jurisdiction reach to a spot ata 
distance of twenty miles? Did it reach to the sea? Did it reach to 
Cape Horn ? 

This was precisely the question upon which it was the duty of the 
Government to decide. The details of the expedition might safely be 
left to the commander. The principle of its action was for James to 
consider. From this James shrunk. Ie did not like trouble, and he 
did not like responsibility. On the one hand, the Spanish ambassador 
declared stoutly that, if Raleigh were allowed to sail, war with Spain 
would be inevitable. The friends of Raleigh at Court—and they 
were neither few nor without influence—declared no less stoutly that 
it would be folly to let slip, in deference to the arrogant pretensions of 
the Spaniard, such an opportunity of filling his exchequer. Instead of 
examining the question seriously, the king thought that he had done 
all that was needed when he threw the whole responsibility upon 
Raleigh. Such a resolution would, as Raleigh knew, expose him to a 
thousand accidents. He was plainly told that with his head he would 
pay the penalty for any injury which he might do to the subjects of 
the King of Spain; and that circumstances might easily bring about a 
collision, no man knew better than Raleigh himself. 

His mind was at this time full of schemes.' One of these would 
now justly be regarded as iniquitous. During the long contest 

(1) Tho following paragraphs are founded on three letters from Lionello, the Venetian 
ambassador in London. ‘They were furnished by Mr. Rawdon Brown to MM. Ceresole 
and Fulin, and printed by them in their Italian translation of his Preface to the 
Calendar of Venetian State Papers. I owe my knowledge of these letters to the kind- 


ness of Mr. Rawdon Brown, whose ready aid in assisting my researches in the Venetian 
archives I shall never forget. 
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between the Duke of Savoy and the Spaniard, Genoa had been neutral 
only in name, ‘The Bank of St. George was always ready to lend 
money to the Spanish Government, and the noble harbour of Genoa 
was constantly open to the Spanish reinforcements. Knowing all 
this, Raleigh went to Scarnafissi, the Duke of Savoy’s ambassador 
in Kngland, and proposed to carry against Genoa the fleet which had 
been fitted out for the expedition to Guiana, Milan would thus be 
cut off from Spanish aid, while those who rendered the service would 
indemnify themselves by the plunder of the city. James, he thought, 
might be persuaded to send some ships from the royal navy, ‘The 
Dutch would be sure to co-operate, and Raleigh, who was in constant 
communication with the French Protestant nobility, thought that he 
might safely count upon aid from them, 

James listened to the proposal, and authorised Winwood and 
Kdmondes to consult with Searnatissi on the plan, In the end, 
nothing came of it. Scarnafissi thought that James had been chiefly 
led to reject it by his fear lest he should be unable to secure a sufli- 
cient share of the booty, But it is only fair to remember that James 
had been anxious to secure the independence of Savoy, and that at 
the moment when he refused to listen further to Raleigh's seheme, 
he had just received intelligence that it was not unlikely that the 
quarrel between Savoy and Spain might, after all, be settled by 
negotiation, LLlowever this may have been, Raleigh had learned sufli- 
cient to strengthen his conviction that, if he could bring back gold 
enough, dames would be ready to approve of anything he might 
do, Kven if Raleigh had been disposed to go quietly to Guiana, 
there were those who would not let him alone. Some of his French 
friends, who were planning an insurrection against the queen-mother, 
wanted him to seize St. Valery in order that they might have a port 
open by which to receive supplies.’ Far worse was the language 
used by Winwood and others in Kngland. Anxious to bring about, 
no matter by what means, a war with Spain, they urged him to attack 
the Mexico fleet on its homeward voyage.” 'The idea of attacking 
the Spanish fleet seems not to have been a new one. When 
Raleigh was again in the Tower, he was asked by Sir Thomas 
Wilson about “the negotiation dong since with the Prince of Rohan, 
and his brother, De Soubize.” Ile answers, “'That for his nego- 
tiation with the Prince of Rohan and his brother, he confessed 





(1) This is from Raleigh's own confession, as reported by Sir 'T. Wilson. Wilson 
was no doubt aspy. But there is no internal evidence of his having falsified anything 
If he had tried to do so he would have done it to better purpose, 'Tho slight confessions 
as reported by him are enough to excite suspicion, and nothing more, 

2) Contarini, the Venotian ambassador, distinctly states that Raleigh had asserted 


this spontaneously. It is, however, possible that Raleigh may have wished to transfe1 
the blame to a dead man. 
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there was a purpose, with seven or cight good ships to be furnished 
by the French, to set upon the Indian fleet as they came homeward, 
or clse, missing it, to pass on to the mine; and he saith that the 
cause that this succeeded not was that your Majesty would not let him 
go to the Prince of Rohan, having denied him before to the King of 
Denmark, who would have had him for his admiral.’ 

This evidently refers to some scheme before Raleigh's release in 
1616. So full was he now of the plan which had been resusci- 
tated by himself and Winwood, that he even ventured to broach the 
subject in Bacon’s presence. “ If Lean light right on the Plate fleet, 
you will think IT were mad if I should refuse it.” Why, then,” 
said the astonished Lord-Keeper, “ you will be a pirate!” “Tush ! 
my lord!” was Raleigh’s answer; “did you ever hear of any that 
was counted a pirate for taking millions ? They are poor mychers 
that are called in question for piracy, that are not able to make their 
peace with that they get. [If Tecan catch the fleet, Lean give this 
man ten thousand, and that man ten thousand, and six hundred 
thousand to the king, and yet keep enough for myself and all my 
company.” So far the evidence goes to show that Raleigh had 
thought upon the plan. Whether he had decided upon it, or whether, 
if he had decided upon it, he intended it merely as a second string 
to his bow in case the attempt upon the mine proved a failure, cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. 

We now get upon firmer ground. On the 2nd of January the 
French ambassador Desmarets wrote home expressing suspicions of 
Raloigh’s intentions, Ile seems to have heard something of the pro- 
posed attack upon St. Valery, or to have thought it probable that 
Raleigh was in some way in league with the French insurgents. On 
the 7th of March he wrote that he had gone on board Raleigh's ship, 
and had tried to find out what Raleigh meant to do. Raleigh had 
broken out into a torrent of invective against James, and asked for a 
more private interview, in order to communicate to him a secret of 
importance, On the 2Ist, a fortnight later, Desmarets writes that he 
had not found time to communicate with Raleigh; and it was only 
on the 14th of April that he intimated in general terms to the French 
government that Raleigh had resolved to abandon his country, and 
to transfer his services to the King of France.” 


(1) Wilson to the King. Oct. 4, 1618. State Papers, Domestic, ciii, 16. 

(2) Mr. Spedding (Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1850) has shown that this con- 
versation took place before Raleigh's departure. In addition to the arguments used by 
him, it may be stated that even Wilson's original rough note contains evidence to the 
same offect in the proximity of this story to one about Winwood and Desmarets, which 
rolated to an incident which could not have taken place after Raleigh's return, 

(3) 'The first three letters, which | have dated O.S., are in the Bibliothéque Imperiale 
at Paris. Dupuy MSS,, 420, fol. 2 b., 22 b., 23. ‘The last 1 only know from the extracts 
in Mr, Napier’s “ Raleigh,” 
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Here Sir R. Schomburgh! raises an objection which has been 
adopted by Mr. Kingsley.” “Sir Walter,” says the former writer, 
“sailed from the Thames on the 26th of March.” Why, then, did 
not Desmarets, if he knew of this proposal of Raleigh’s, communicate 
it in his despatch of the 30th of March? To this the simple answer 
is, that the despatch of the 30th of March, N.S., was written on the 20th 
of March, O.S., in all probability before the proposal was made. Still, 
even with this explanation, there is something to be accounted for. 
Why did Desmarets hold his tongue till the 14th of April, O.S., 
nineteen days after Raleigh had sailed? I believe the explanation 
will be found in the state of French politics at the time. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of the quecn-mother and her favourite, Concini. 
A conspiracy was being formed to place the regal authority in the 
king’s hands, and a third party, siding neither with the rebels nor 
the Government, was in existence. If we suppose that Desmarets 
was in league with that party, and was trying to bring Raleigh over 
to it, his reticence is easily explained. On the 14th of April, the 
very day on which his final despatch was written, the assassination 
of the favourite, of the probability of which he may well have 
been informed, took place in Paris. 

Nor is the theory that Desmarets was carrying on with Raleigh 
an intrigue which he kept secret from the existing Government, 
altogether without evidence. We know from Raleigh’s own confes- 
sion that Winwood took him twice to see Desmarcts on matters 
relating to Sir John Fern. Why does no mention of these visits 
occur in the ambassador’s despatches ? Again, if there were two men 
whose object was simply to ascertain the truth, these men were Con- 
tarini, the Venetian ambassador, and Salvetti, the agent of the Duke of 
Tuscany. Writing on the 16th of October,’ 1618, Contarini connects 
Desmarets distinctly with Raleigh’s schemes. “ From M. Desmarets,” 
he says, “he received a promise not only of permission to retire 
safely to France, but also of the protection, whenever he might need 
it, of the Most Christian King.” Salvetti, writing on the 2nd of 
October, says that La Chesnay, the interpreter of the embassy, and 
Le Clerc, who became agent for the French Government after 
Desmarets left England, “had negociated with Sir Walter Raleigh 
before he sailed for Guiana, that he might do that which he did do.” 

Next in order we come upon evidence as to Raleigh’s connection 
with France, of a very striking character. On the 13th of November, 
1617, Cardinal Borja, the Spanish ambassador at Rome,‘ wrote 
to Arostegui, the Secretary of State at Madrid, that a certain 

(1) Raleigh’s “ Discovery of Guiana.” Ed. Schomburgh, 173. 

(2) “ Miscellanies,”’ i. 84. 


(3) The old style is always used by me even in quoting foreign documents. 
(4) This and the other documents relating to this affair are preserved at Sinancas. 
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Anthony Belle, a French gentleman, had handed him a memorial, 
und had asked to be sent to Madrid to tell his story there. In 
the memorial Belle states that he had lost a ship laden with 
merchandise, which had been taken by some English pirates and 
carried to one of the Barbary States. He had since come to 
tome to visit the holy places, to confess, and to receive the sacra- 
ment. He had resolved to inform the ambassador that he had been 
twenty-five years in England, where he had enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Sir W. Raleigh, and had learned from him some things 
which he was planning, Raleigh having wished to take him with 
him. He, however, was unwilling to go: “and this is the reason 
why they took from him the ship and the merchandise.” Raleigh 
had got ready a fleet of twelve vessels, to go to the Indies to damage 
those parts, and to take whatever he could take there, and next 
March he expected to be joined by two other large French vessels. 
Concerningsall which the memorialist was ready to give information. 

It must be confessed that this looks somewhat suspicious. But 
there is more to come. Belle was sent to Madrid, and on the 10th 
of March a certain Diego Brochero, who was appointed to examine 
him, reports that after he had been sworn he told the following 
story :-— . 

“ He says that he was born near Dieppe, and that for six or seven 
years he has known Sir Walter Raleigh, having had communications 
with him in London, in the prison in which he was for thirteen 
years. He obtained his liberty by saying that he would do a great 
service to the Crown of England by a certain voyage, and by a 
quantity of treasure; and this he communicated to Faire,' and to this 
declarant, who were his intimate friends. 

“He states that Sir W. Raleigh fitted out in London eleven 
ships . . . and that he despatched from London Captain Faire to 
France, who, when he returned with the answer, found him at the 
Isle of Wight. 

“Being asked what was the substance of the despatches which 
were sent to France, he answered that in them Raleigh asked Mont- 
morency to intercede with the king to give him a decree permitting 
him at his return to enter the French ports, and that he and his 
ships might be received with favour and affection. 

“Captain Belle embarked in London with Sir W. Raleigh, and 
when he reached Plymouth, was despatched in company with 
Captain Faire to France, with further despatches for the admiral,’ 
which were in conformity with the former ones, and with another 
letter for M. de Bisseaux, who had formerly been ambassador in 

ingland . . . in which he made the same request, and of this letter 


(1) As will be seen, another French sea-captain, also Known as Faige. 
(2) Montmorency, Admiral of France. 
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he gave me the original; and the admiral answered that he was 
urging his business with the Most Christian King. With this answer 
they returned to Plymouth, where he and his companion, Captain 
Faire, left Sir W. Raleigh, because they did not wish to go with people 
who were Huguenots. They told him that they were going to Dieppe 
and Havre de Grace to meet other captains who were arming four 
ships to go after him to overtake him in the Orinoco, and Raleigh 
believing this to be true, gave him a chart . . . in order that they 
might find him with greater certainty. 

“He gave in a copy of the King of England’s:commission to Sir 
W. Raleigh, and a copy of Montmorency’s answer. 

“ Being asked what Raleigh’s intention was, and what course he 
was to pursue, he said that he was to keep to the coast till he reached 
the Orinoco, and there he was to reconnoitre a mine which was there 
near the mouth, and having found out its reality and its richness, 
he would return and run along the coast by Trinidad and Margarita, 
with the intention of taking them, doing what harm he could by 
sea and land. He was then to return to get more ships and men, 
and so to go back to the Orinoco. 

“He says that he came to Rome, where he confessed amongst the 
Jesuits, and having informed his confessor of that which he has 
reported, he charged him on his conscience to go to Spain to give 
account of it there. 

“ He states that he left his comrade, Captain Faire, sick in Genoa, 
and imprisoned for some money which he owed. This is the substance 
of that which he has told me.” 

Brochero ends by saying that Belle is very poor, and that he would 
be glad of fifty or a hundred ducats to get home to France. He 
seems to have been kept waiting for some time, for it was not till the 
28rd of June that the Council of State ordered that a hundred ducats 
should be given him. This was a mere £25, barely enough to take 
him home to Dieppe. In support of his story Belle seems finally to 
have produced three papers besides the chart, which are all now 
in the archives of Sinaneas. ‘The first of these is an undated 
paper in French, which is, no doubt, a copy of the one which 
Raleigh entrusted to Faire, or Faige, as he is here called, on his first 
journey. It is without a signature, and Raleigh is in it termed 
simply, W. R. It states that at his return he wishes to take refuge 
in France, “ for the singular and natural affection which he bears to 
the King and his State, wishing to serve him with his talents and 
experience. Captain Faige will inform the admiral of all particulars, 
and he hopes that he will procure him permission to return to a French 
port.” 

Next we have Montmorency’s declaration, acknowledging the 
receipt of Raleigh’s propositions, and engaging to obtain the king’s 
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permission for Raleigh to enter a French port, “avec tous ses ports 
navires equipages et biens par luy traités ou conquis.” 

The last letter had better be quoted entire; it is the one written 
to M. de Bisseaux, of which Belle spoke in his examination. 


“ MonsIEUR, 

“Estant sur le point de faire voile j’ay entendu le heureux changement des 
afaires de France, que me donne beaucoup d’esperance et de courage, m’assurant 
que le party Espagnol ne sera pas si apres si puissant et qui m’a occasionné ren- 
voyer par devers vous mon fidelle amy le Cappitaine Faige avec ample commission 
de conduire certains navires promis, et autes qui desireront avoir part a ma fortune, 
et luy ay assigné le temps et les places ou il me doibt trouver aux Indes, et cepan- 
dant je travailleay aux mines, que, si je les treuve suflisantes et telles que je 
désire, il vous dira la résolution que j’ay prinse, la luy ayant confiee il y’a long- 
temps, laquelle j’espére me reusiya au contentment de ceux qui me font lhonneur 
de m’armer. C’est pourquoy je vous prie de donner au present gentilhomme la 
mesme croyance que autrefoys, et l’assister pour obtenir le brevet qui m’est promis 
par celuy qu'il m’a aporté, et lequel je retiens par devers moy, toutesfoys remettant 
le tout a vostre prudence de voyr sile temps le permet; ce que atendant je vous 
conjure de croyre que vous pouves et pourres a jamais disposer de moy comme de 
vostre tres humble et affectionne serviteur, 


“W. RALEGH.” 
“De Plemouht, ce 14 May, 1616, ancien stille.” 


The date with its mistake of 1616 for 1617, is in Raleigh’s hand- 
writing, as is the signature. 

These three letters carry conviction with them. They are not 
such as an adventurer like Belle could have forged. They do not 
prove all the assertions that he would have wished to prove. Only 
one word in the whole series lets out the secret that Faige’s vessels 
were not required for honest purposes: the word ‘“conquis” applied 
to the goods which Raleigh was to be permitted to bring to France. 
Nor is it the less remarkable that they fit in completely with what is 
known or suspected of Desmarets’ proceedings. The admiral, Mont- 
morency, was one of “ the third party,” and if Raleigh was introduced 
to him by Desmarets, it would quite account for the ambassador’s 
reticence in writing to the Government of the queen-mother. 

Besides, we know that such a man as Faige was connected with 
Raleigh, and that Raleigh, after his return, found it necessary to 
explain his dealings with him. In the letter written by Sir Thomas 
Wilson to the king on the 4th of October, 1618, he says that Raleigh 
had told him, “that his first dealing with Captain Faige was well 
known to your Majesty.” That is to say, I suppose, his sending 
him to Montmorency for permission to take shelter in France ; “ and 
his last at Plymouth, about bringing French ships and men to him 
to displant the Spaniards at San Thomé, that the English might 
pass up to the mine without offence.” 

A few days before, in a letter to James, of which a Spanish transla- 
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tion was sent home by Sanchez de Ulloa, who was Spanish agent in 
London after Gondomar’s return, Raleigh distinctly says, “I will tell 
the truth to your Majesty. I had from the Duke of Montmorency, 
Admiral of France, a commission to go to sea, which was given to 
me by a Frenchman named Faige, who told me that the ambassador 
of France, M. Desmarets, would favour me with his letters to the 
Duke of Montmorency to this effect.” 

How much of all this may be taken as proved ? Not more than this, 
perhaps, that Raleigh had obtained assurance that he would be able 
in any case to find a retreat in France, and that he had engaged 
certain French vessels to join him as a reinforcement on the Orinoco. 
Whether he meant to use them for an attack upon the seacoast 
towns, or for the capture of the Mexico fleet, we cannot tell. It 
is by no means unlikely that he could not tell himself, and that he 
waited to see in what state he found the mine. That he did not 
intend to return empty-handed must be evident to everyone. 

We now come to another question which has always been answered 
in the affirmative by Raleigh’s admirers. Did James betray Raleigh ? 
Of this, however, excepting in the sense that it was to betray him to 
allow him to sail at all, there is no evidence whatever. If we wish 
to know what really passed, we naturally look to Gondomar’s 
despatches for information. Unfortunately those written on this 
special subject were placed by themselves in a particular bundle when 
the papers at Sinaneas were originally made up, and this bundle 
has within the last fifty years been either lost or mislaid. Still 
there remains a good deal of information which can be used. It 
was the custom to draw up minutes of despatches, sometimes at 
considerable length, for the use of the Council of State, and these 
minutes have been preserved. 

It appears, then, that on the 23rd of August, 1616, at the time 
when Raleigh’s preparations were going on vigorously, Gondomar 
wrote that his expedition was destined for ‘‘ Guiana, near the river 
Orinoco, where he says that there is a gold mine which has never 
been discovered by any one, and which does not belong to your 
Majesty, but is rather very distant from your lands, and that he will 
try to take it.” Gondomar adds that he had urged James and his 
councillors to forbid the voyage, because all the river Orinoco 
belonged to Spain. James assured him, in reply, that Raleigh would 
do no damage to the King of Spain, that he would give him respect- 
able persons to go with him, who would not allow him to do what 
he ought not. More than this he refused to do. With this letter 
Gondomar sent a copy of Raleigh’s chart, and an account of his 
preparations, and of the designs which it was understood that he 
meditated. : 


If this chart was, as I suppose, the same as that which Raleigh 
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afterwards gave to Belle, it would not have told much of his designs. 
The only inland mark on it is the mountain of Aio, which was close 
to the mine. San Thomé is not marked at all in it. 

On the Ist of October Gondomar writes again. James, he says, 
had promised that Raleigh “shall not sail without giving security 
that he will not hurt a single subject of your Majesty.” On the 
20th of November he says that he has made fresh representations, 
with no more effect. What it was that the Spanish Government 
really feared appears from the letters of Cottington from Madrid. 
“The going of Sir W. Raleigh to sea,” he writes on the 26th 
of April, 1617, “is here extremely ill taken. The truth is, they 
fear that Sir W. Raleigh, failing of the gold he pretends to find, 
may (considering his strength) prove a dangerous infester of the 
coast of their Indies, where doubtless he shall find very poor 
resistance.” In another letter, written on the same day, he says, 
“T answer them that without doubt the thing in itself is law- 
ful,” yet “I perceive they are so much nettled with it (not that 
they think Sir W. Raleigh will find any gold in Guiana, but that 
missing it, he will commit some outrages on the coast of their 
Indies to repair the charge), as they intend to move for some 
treaty for the prevention of the like, or worse, hereafter.’ This 
was written, it must be remembered, a year before Belle’s con- 
fession. Can any one say that the Spanish Government did not 
take a just measure of the danger? Their case was very simple. 
All Guiana belongs to Spain; and even if we concede that point, 
we doubt whether Raleigh is going to Guiana at all. We believe 
he means to plunder the towns on the coast. To this James 
answered, in fact, “Ido not admit that all Guiana belongs to the 
King of Spain, and I will take care that Raleigh does not plunder 
the towns on the coast.” 

Just as the Destiny was ready to drop down the river, Gondomar 
made a last effort to stop the expedition. In his letters of the 
21st of March he gave an account of the failure of this attempt. 
James, he says, was very much troubled with his representations. 
He assured him that if the fleet were now stopped all the kingdom 
would cry out against him. However, he would do what he could. 
He would lay the case before the Privy Council. James was as 
good as his word. He himself set forth to the Council the mischiefs 
which the voyage might cause. But Raleigh’s supporters were 
many in the Council, and they cried out that they were ready to 
give security to the king that he would do no harm to the lands of 
the King of Spain. 

The next day Gondomar wrote again. Winwood, he said, had 
been with him on the part of the king, and had attempted to satisfy 
him with the same reasons which he had used before, and had 
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shown him the memorial which Raleigh had given in, the list which 
had been taken of his ships, and the security which he had offered that 
he would do no harm. As is well known, Raleigh afterwards com- 
plained bitterly of this communication as a betrayal of his confidence. 
His son Carew afterwards told Howel that James had promised his 
father to keep his destination a secret. ‘This, however, is evidently 
ridiculous. Raleigh himself says nothing of it ; and indeed, he himself 
had been declaring openly for many months his intention of going to 
the Orinoco, and all that James did was to make him affirm in a 
particularly solemn way what he had constantly affirmed before. 
That Raleigh told James where the exact spot was at which the 
mine was to be found is utterly unproved, and it is almost certain 
that if James had passed such knowledge on to Gondomar, it 
would have appeared in some of the minutes of his despatches. 
On the other hand, Gondomar evidently does not write as a man 
who thought that he had gained much. As for the number of 
Raleigh’s ships, any one might count them who chose. As for the 
security given by Raleigh’s supporters, the doubt was whether 
Raleigh would trouble his head about it. As for Raleigh’s own 
word, Gondomar utterly disbelieved it ; and who can say that he 
was wrong? He knew that in January Winwood had told him 
“that the king had made up his mind that Raleigh should proceed 
with his voyage, in which, if he acted in contravention of his 
instructions, he would pay with his head for his disobedience.”* If 
he did not trust that pledge, what more could be done ? 

Looking at the whole facts of the case, there can hardly 
be a doubt, though it is impossible to prove it absolutely, that 
Raleigh was perfectly well aware that the memorial which he 
gave in, whatever it may have been, was intended to be handed 
over to Gondomar. The evidence which I have now brought forward 
will probably be regarded with different eyes by various readers. 
Two results, however, may, I think, be regarded as certain. In the 
first place, it will be impossible for any one fairly to examine Raleigh’s 
later proceedings without reference to it. In the second place, no one 
who now constructs a narrative of Raleigh’s voyage on the basis 
of a belief in his veracity will be likely to obtain a hearing. 

SamureL R. Garpter. 

(1) Lionello to the Doge, ne ae 1617. Venice MSS. This passage is quoted by 

»b. 10, 


Ranke (Englische Geschichte, ii. 21) without any intimation that the words were spoken 
by Winwood. This is, however, of importance, as whatever Winwood knew, Raleigh 
knew. It cannot be said, therefore, that the latter was ignorant of the conditions under 
which he served. 





THE BUDGET AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Tue Financial Statement for 1867-8 is distinguished from its prede- 
cessors of the past five years by that which appears to have been 
considered unworthy of remark in the assembly to which it was 
addressed—a very serious addition to the already enormous expendi- 
ture of the country. The expenditure of 1866-7 was £66,780,000 ; 
the estimated expenditure for the current financial year is (including 
the sum to be applied in extinction of debt) £68,884,000. From the 
year 1861-2 to the year 1865-6 the national outlay, vast as it has been, 
was in steady process of diminution. Last year it suddenly rose by a 
considerable amount, and this year it is increased again, by double 
that amount ; the estimated expenditure for the current year being 
greater by upwards of two millions than the actual expenditure of the 
past, and by nearly three millions than that of the preceding year. 

No more than fifteen years ago (in 1852-3) the expenditure of this 
country was £50,782,000, from which amount it had varied but little 
during the ten preceding years: It is now nearly £69,000,000, 
exclusive of the charge for Fortifications; but the real increase, 
when the account is rectified for the purposes of comparison, may 
be taken at about £14,000,000. It is, moreover, nearly as great 
as that of the year 1854-5, during most of which we were at war 
with Russia, and more than five millions in excess of that of 1858-9, 
when the Budget was still charged with heavy expenses on account cf 
that war. The indifference of those who impose the taxes to this 
condition of affairs, is only equalled by its importance. The extent to 
which trade is crippled, enjoyment diminished, civilisation checked, and 
the means which enable those who live by their labour to fight the 
hard battle of life, abridged, by fiscal imposts amounting to fourteen 
millions annually, would need no comment, were it not ignored by 
those on whom the responsibility rests. And what is to be said in 
its justification ? What are the altered conditions which require 
that a nation which in the fifteen years preceding 1853 was living a: 
the rate of fifty millions a-year, should now be living at the rate of 
sixty-four? We have been for the last ten years not only at peace, 
but apparently so wedded to peace, that (if exception be made of on: 
or two instances in which war was supposed likely to be a cheap 
luxury) nothing but direct and imminent danger to the rights ov 
interests of the country could tear us from her arms. We stand aloo! 
from continental quarrels with a persistence of which it is to be feared 
that the policy is more commendable than the motive. The deeper 
our sympathy with struggling nationalities, the firmer is our resolu- 
tion not to assist them ; and we protest with equal vehemence vente 
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any act of rapacity on the part of foreign states, and against any 
attempt on our own part to prevent it. The only one of the evils 
of war which we do not shrink from encountering, is that which is 
usually considered the greatest—its expense. We abstain from 
interference in European affairs chiefly on account of the cost of an 
opposite policy, which nevertheless we incur. We pay the price, 
without having the satisfaction, of continental influence. Being 
called upon to choose between two evils—the loss of authority in the 
world, and the high taxation which such authority involves—we solve 
the difficulty by accepting both. Foreign nations are in the habit of 
attributing our conduct partly to ambition and partly to avarice, the 
first of which, they say, causes the sword of England to leap from 
its seabbard, and the second restrains her hand as with a grasp of 
iron. They forget that the unsheathing of the weapon is little less 
costly than its use. 

It is replied—for almost any explanation will pass current—that it 
has become necessary to reconstruct the navy, and some of the imple- 
ments of war. This, however, is a plea which can hardly be looked 
upon as serious, considered as the justification of an additional outlay 
of fourteen millions annually, when it is remembered that recon- 
struction has now been proceeding for many years; that for a sum of 
one million, four or five iron-clad vessels of the largest and most 
expensive class can be constructed, and that even the most govern- 
mental improvidence cannot raise the expense of re-arming the land 
forces above an amount which is trifling when compared with their 
total cost. But “continental affairs are unsettled, and Europe is an 
armed camp.” There might be something in this argument, if either 
it was proposed that we should settle continental affairs, or the armed 
camp was suspected of any design upon, or even any thought about 
ourselves. As it is, the argument is one for the opposite side ; for 
the more earnestly foreign nations are intent upon mutual trucidation, 
the less leisure or inclination they will have to operate upon ourselves. 
The absurdity of submitting to sacrifices imposed on foreign states by 
quarrels and jealousies in which we have no kind of participation, 
and which would effectually prevent them from injuring us even if 
they were so. disposed, is, one would have thought, self-evident. 
The truth, however, is, that the nightmare of French invasion, origi- 
nally due toa letter of the greatest military authority of the time, written 
in extreme old age, and bearing unmistakable signs of it,' is still, 
though we are rather ashamed to confess it, haunting our dreams. 
The ridiculous notion that France might suddenly pick a quarrel with 
us and carry England by a coup-de-main, has not yet quitted its hold 

(1) In this letter it was actually stated that (except immediately under Dover Castle) 
there was not a spot on the coast, from the North Foreland to Portsmouth, on which in- 
fantry might not be thrown on shore at any time of tide, with any wind, and in any 


weather. It is hardly necessary to say that this could not be truly aeserted of any shore 
in the world. 
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upon the public mind, or ceased to find its way into the pockets of our 
hard-working poor. For its sake we are content to throw away the 
advantages, political and geographical, which nature herself has 
bestowed upon us, and to place ourselves on a level with those to 
whom they have been denied. A stormy sea protects us, and we 
refuse to profit by its shelter. We boast of our freedom, and sur- 
render one of the greatest benefits which freedom confers. Large 
standing armaments are proper to despotic institutions; to dispense 
with them is the privilege, as well as the safeguard, of free commu- 
nities. Despots, who do not consult their people on questions of peace 
and war, who tax them without their consent, and deaden their 
patriotism by denying to them the privileges of citizenship, may be 
under the necessity of maintaining vast military establishments, both 
for the repression of liberty in their own country, and for defence 
against hostile aggression. The Government of a free people is 
under no such necessity. It may count, in emergency, on receiving 
from those by whose consent it rules, whose wishes it consults, whose 
public spirit, intelligence, and enterprise are brought into full play 
by political liberty, and whose progress in commercial wealth has 
been unchecked by excessive taxation, a patient, devoted, and self-sacri- 
ficing support which is worth far more than fleets and armies. In 
the case of any country whatever, it must be a question whether the 
national interests can best be protected by costly establishments in 
time of peace, or by the development, when danger threatens, of an 
inexpensive nucleus of force. But for a country which not only 
claims to possess political freedom, but is surrounded by the sea, perma- 
nently to inflict upon itself the cost of enormous armaments, is surely 
the very quintessence of unwisdom. 

Thus, then, we are brought naturally to that which, disguise it as 
we may, is the real root of the evil—the fact that those who impose 
the taxes, and those who suffer from them, in any serious sense of 
the word suffering, are distinct classes. The taxation decreed by one 
class seriously affects not that class, but another which has no choice 
but to submit. It is vain to adduce in answer, figures showing the 
proportion borne by the payments of individuals to their incomes. 
Between fiscal exactions which diminish the luxuries and those which 
curtail the bare necessaries of life, there is no place for such com- 
parisons. A shilling in the pound on an income of twenty pounds, 
‘annot properly be compared with the same per-centage upon an 
income of a thousand. One is an inconvenience, the other a calamity. 
It is true that the readjustment of taxation which would probably 
follow the admission of the working-classes to a due participation in 
political power, and which would throw a larger share of the public 
burdens upon those best able to bear them, would to some extent both 
mitigate the evil of extravagant expenditure, and diminish the in- 
ducements to abstain from it. But it would be impossible to raise a 
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revenue sufficient for the wants of the country in such a manner as 
that the pressure would not be severely felt by the labouring class ; 
and if that class were duly represented, we should hear no more of 
‘bloated armaments.” A reform which would give real, and not 
only nominal representation to so-called electors, and would at the same 
time include in their number all those who could be included in it 
with safety, would put an end once for all to that “ignorant patience of 
taxation,” of which Chancellors of the Exchequer, ashamed of their 
own estimates, are apt to speak. 

It is to this remedy, and to this. only, that we can now look for 
economy, not only in the amount taken from the public by the 
Treasury, but in the mode of its application. The nation is not only 
taxed for purposes which are unnecessary, but for purposes which 
might be effected at much less expense than that which it is required 
to pay. That such is the fact we may be sure, not only from the 
confessions of officials out of work, but from the nature of the case. 
Something more than responsibility to an assembly elected by those 

to whom taxation is no serious evil, is required to counterbalance the 
tendency of administrative authorities to squander the public money. 
Until real political liberty is obtained by the better portion of the 
industrial community, the time-honoured process of Augean accumu- 
lation in the two most expensive departments of the Government will 
never be disturbed. 

It is this year of a Budget plethoric even beyond recent experience, 
and when there is a disposition in all other respects to increase rather 
than diminish the public burdens, which has been thought a fitting 
opportunity to make for the first time, that which in some degree 
approaches to a serious attack upon the national debt, and which 
actually is a serious attack upon the national pocket; the tax-payer 
being deprived to the extent of £1,000,000 a year for the next twenty 
years, of the benefit to which he was fairly entitled, resulting from 
the annual increase in the wealth of the country. It becomes, 
therefore, all the more important to consider whether or not there 
is any real foundation for this new-born zeal for the reduction of debt. 
What then are the arguments in support of the principle of re- 
duction ? In the first place, it is advocated on the ground of justice, 
or moral obligation. Let us see how far it can really be said to bear 
that character. Speaking generally, a state has no right to contract 
obligations for which posterity is answerable—for the simple reason 
that it is unjust to a nation, as to an individual, to make in its name 
bargains, involving the fulfilment of onerous conditions, without its 
own consent. The claim to such a right could only be justified, if it 
could be alleged that a given generation has power in all or most 
cases to judge not only what is best for posterity, but what posterity 
would consider best for itself. 

And that this cannot be alleged, it is needless to say. As a matter 
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of fact, the loans contracted by governments, on the plea (where any 
plea was thought necessary) that they would be beneficial to future 
generations, have proved to be singularly the reverse. The greater 
part, for instance, of our own debt was incurred for a purpose which 
is now looked upon with general disapproval, if not abhorrence, in 
this country. The only instances in which a state can be justified in 
resorting to loans imposing any serious permanent charge upon its 
people, are of that rare and exceptional kind in which it would be 
admitted on all hands, beyond doubt or question, that the step is 
imperatively necessary for the interests of the country throughout its 
national life,—such, for instance, as when its independent existence 
is in danger. In other cases a nation ought, if it resorts to loans, to 
provide, either by borrowing in terminable annuities or by some 
form of sinking fund, for the extinction of the debt within no very 
distant time—such a time as that the nation shall no longer bear the 
burden when those who constitute the nation can in no sense be said 
to be responsible for its imposition. But the case is altogether different 
when the proposal is, that provision should be made by the present 
generation for the reduction of a debt contracted not by itself but by 
a generation long past. On whatever other ground this may b 
advocated, justice cannot be appealed to in its support. For the 
burden of the debt, not the nation as it is, but the nation as it was in 
times long past, is accountable ; and the only moral obligation resting 
upon this or any succeeding generation, is that, which is also a legal 
obligation, of keeping faith with the public creditor by paying the 
interest of the debt. It has been urged, indeed, by high authority, that 
the benefits which we have received from former generations impose 
upon us the duty of handing down equivalent benefits to our suec- 
cessors,—in other words, that so far from owing, as it has been said 
we owe, nothing to posterity, we owe to it, as a mere matter of 
justice, all the good which we have received from former times. The 
answer is obvious, that if the question is to be treated as one of mere 
justice, and if in strict justice we owe to our descendants that which 
our ancestors have bequeathed to us, it follows that we owe to them 
the very burden from which we are now asked, at a heavy cost to 
ourselves, to contribute to their relief. It is obvious that the course 
proposed is not one of justice, but of generosity,—not of moral obli- 
gation, but of mere benevolence. Nor is there, at first sight, anything 
unreasonable in appealing to the generosity and benevolence of a 
given generation of men, to alleviate at their own expense the burden 
of those who come after them. But generosity may be carried too 
far. The greater part of: the revenue of this country proceeds from 
taxes upon the necessaries of mere existence, and which are paid by 
those to whom it is real suffering to pay them. And so long as there 
remain any taxes of this nature, for the removal or reduction of which 
the money which it is proposed to employ in the extinction of debt 
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would be available, — in other words, so long as there are any 
such taxes which might be remitted, if the purposes for which they are 
raised might be provided for by means of the money to be applied in 
the reduction of debt,—so long it cannot be considered that this 
particular kind of generosity is either laudable or justifiable. 

This view of the question assumes still greater importance when it 
is remembered that the majority of the working class are, and will pro- 
bably long continue to be, without any voice in the matter. And 
not only have they no voice in the matter, but it is certain that if 
they had, the proposal is one to which they could not be expected to 
assent. That they should be called upon to support, for the benefit 
of posterity, more than their own share of a burden inflicted upon 
them by a former age for the purpose of carrying on a war, of which, 
whatever else may be said of it, the avowed object was to force upon 
a high-spirited people struggling for freedom, a detested and detest- 
able tyranny, is more than any one would be bold enough to suggest 
to them if, with a due regard to the general interest, it were possible 
that they should have a share, in any degree proportionate to their 
numbers, of political power. 

It seems impossible, then, to avoid the conclusion that, in the 
present condition of this country, any attack upon the national debt 
involving pressure of any importance upon the tax-payer is inexpe- 
dient ; while, to the particular measure now proposed, there is the 
additional objection that it gives the minimum of relief to the future, 
at the maximum of cost to the present. Nor is it probable that the 
proposal would ever have become popular, but for the celebrated “ coal 
argument,” which seems now to be generally rejected, and of which it 
would be sufficient to say, that it assumed a rate of progress in the 
commercial wealth of the country which, if there were any possibility 
of its being realised, would reduce the national debt, before the time 
fixed by a postulate of the argument for the termination of our 
superiority in respect of coal, to a trifling inconvenience. There is, 
however, less reason to regret, in the interest of posterity, this con- 
clusion than at first sight appears; for the national debt is an evil 
which contains within itself the germ of its own decay. The twenty- 
six millions annually which it now costs, bear a steadily decreasing 
proportion to the resources of the country. The burden itself does 
not vary; but the power to sustain it increases. It is literal im- 
mortality, but virtual dissolution. The figures on the balance-sheet 
remain the same ; but the pressure upon the tax-payer must diminish 
with increasing wealth. And this, it is to be observed, independently 
of any gradual decrease in the value of the precious metals,—of all 
consideration that the twenty-six millions in gold due to the national 
creditor, is in all probability an obligation which time, science, and 
enterprise are in league to wear away. 


Tlonarr. 








ENGLAND AND THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


Tue confusion and alarm which reign throughout the continent of 
Kurope at this moment are the deplorably expressive commentary upon 
England’s deliberate and sustained withdrawal from her place in the 
{uropean State-System. The tremendous victory of Sadowa, the fall 
of Austria, the overbearing impetuosity of the Germans, and the 
passionate irritability of the French, are conspicuous conditions of 
the existing state of anarchy. But the perils with which they are 
visibly pregnant derive all their fatal vitality and consequence from 
the premeditated absence from the scene of the only nation which 
could possibly quell or restrain the violence of these detestable 
unimosities. We have no difficulty in understanding the discomfort 
which oppresses the human body when one of the great organs de- 
clares for non-intervention, and ceases from the performance of the 
function that is proper to it. It is more difficult to persuade people 
of the analogy between the life of an organ and the life of a nation, 
between the physical system and the state-system, between the malaise 
which seizes the body when the liver or the stomach acts imperfectly 
or not at all, and the confusion which overwhelms a complex inter- 
national system when one of the most influential and indispensable 
powers determinedly abdicates. Perhaps, however, those who deny 
that such an analogy as this subsists, may at least be willing to 
admit that if a couple of brawlers come to blows in the Queen’s 
highway, not more blame is due to them than to the constable who 
has taken pains beforehand to remain at a safe distance. Those for 
whom the conception of a system of international morality with 
duties, rights, obligations, and sanctions, is too subtle and too unreal, 
may, at any rate, find it possible to grasp the notion of the substantial 
value of a system of international police. 

A once terrible Empire is rapidly falling to pieces in the East. 
A new Empire is looming gigantic in the West. Europe resounds 
with menace and the clang of arms. France and Germany are 
hardly restrained, and probably not for long, from rushing at 
cach other’s throats. The hosts of Russia are ever silent and 
ever ready. England, meanwhile, stands ostentatiously aloof. The 
idea of international life as something not less essential than the 
purely national life, for her has no significance. Profound political 
isolation, slightly modified by commercial treaties, seems in our 
present mood to pass for the noblest ideal of which a patriotic states- 
man could dream, or to which a wise nation could aspire. And it is 
easy to understand how such an ideal, which in future times will 
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appear so unworthy and so fundamentally meaningless, came to 
occupy its present exalted place in the public mind. 

To comprehend the popularity of the doctrine of isolation, one must 
consider what doctrine and corresponding practice it was that isolation 
swept away and replaced. The idea of intervention in European affairs 
had become inseparably associated with the idea of reaction. Interven- 
tion meant sympathy with everything that was arbitrary and retro- 
grade. It meant sympathy with Austria and the Ottoman Empire, with 
Bourbons and Hapsburgs and the Turk. In the days of intervention, 
our rulers took the reactionary side because their own power depended 
on the predominance at least of stationary, if not of absolutely re- 
actionary ideas. Movement onwards was repugnant to them, and 
they naturally availed themselves of the power of which they 
were possessed to restrain what they thought odious and full of 
peril. Then times changed. That movement which English arms 
had done something to restrain was avenged by the hold which it 
gained in the mind of the new English classes. Men who grew 
prosperous by peaceful industry, pursued in a free atmosphere, 
detested reaction and the arbitrary ideas of military monarchies. 
Detesting reaction, they incautiously involved in their hatred that 
doctrine of intervention which happened to have been traditionally 
practised on the reactionary side. Intervention to their minds sug- 
gested nothing but the maintenance of Austria, and the preservation 
of the integrity of the Turkish Empire. Hence they declared their 
adherence to the principle of Non-Intervention in terms that were too 
wide and made too little allowance for needful limitations, while they 
habitually expressed it in a kind of language which, most unhappily, 
concealed the essential nobility and disinterestedness of their position, 
and invested it with a superficial outside of repulsive and sordid 
meanness. 

Europe thought, and still thinks, that the dream of England 
is a millennium of low-priced raw cotton and high-priced calicoes. 
What the Manchester School really meant was something like 
this :—‘“ We will not arm a man or fire a gun cither to win 
territory, or to help any other power to win territory; we will not 
pay a shilling to back either a government against its subjects, or 
subjects against their government; we will keep well out of that 
dismal land of notes and protocols and diplomatic embroilments, and 
steadily pursue our own industrious course, setting a virtuous and 
pacific example, casting the evil traditions of war and aggrandise- 
ment behind us, coveting no man’s land, simply trying with all vigour 
to make the best of what we have got.” This may be, and as I 
think is, an inadequate creed. But at least it is something more than 
that shabby love of gain, that mercenary and ignoble measurement of 
a nation’s life by the quantity of calico which it can export, that shop- 
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keeper’s cry of Peace-at-any-Price, against which so many cheap 
snecrs are levelled in the continental newspapers, and by rash persons 
at home. There are people, no doubt, who understand Non-Interven- 
tion in this base sense, and who when they cry that Schleswig-Holstein, 
or Poland, or Luxembourg is nothing to us, simply mean that we shall 
export just the same quantity of goods whatever befall, and, therefore, 
can afford to regard continental disturbance with absolute indilfer- 
ence, exportation being the great first cause of England’s existence. 
And the unfortunate language, too often used by people of a very 
different stamp from this, might mislead one into supposing that they 
too put the same vile misinterpretation upon the doctrine in question. 
If, however, anybody wishes to understand Non-Intervention itsel!, 
apart from the talk of its least reputable votaries, we must do it justice. 
We wholly fail to do it justice if we fail to perceive its disinterestedness; 
and its essential harmony with many of the most important conditions 
of modern development. That one of the strongest and most powerful 
nations in the world should deliberately proclaim that it will not 
fight except for its own preservation, and then only when there is a 
very unmistakable reason for supposing that its security is menaced, is 
one of the most hopeful signs that the end of the long military period 
is at hand, and that we are fairly at the entrance of that other, the 
pacific industrial period, when the happiness of peoples will be 
substituted for territorial greatness as the prime end of nationa 
existence. 

England, it is quite true, does not come into the court of nations 
with clean hands. Our professions, substantially justifiable, of a 
high political morality, expose us to some taunts that are not by 
any means so empty as a patriotic Englishman must wish that they 
were. Our dealings in remote Eastern waters are often questionable, 
and not seldom rapacious and arbitrary beyond question. Tradi- 
tions of ancient cruelty and wrong-doing in India still survive to 
confront the descendants in the third and fourth generations of the 
original criminals. Above all, at our very doors, and in the plain 
sight of all Europe, there is Ireland—a name that recalls centuries of 
discontent and misery on the one side, and on the other centuries of 
oppression, followed by decades of incapacity, in a region of activity 
where incapacity is only a shade less iniquitous and criminal than 
oppression itself. And there are other instances—though none to 
compare in flagrancy and extent with this—of our imperfect perform- 
ance of the obligations imposed upon a great nation by the unwritten 
code of political morals. Of these instances Europe keeps an 
observant account. 

But there are some considerations on the other side. Quite re- 





cently, for example, the profoundest general satisfaction was occasioned 
wv? ’ be) 
by Lord Cranborne’s provisional resolution not to annex Mysore at the 
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demise of the present Rajah. Both before and after the decision, the 
English press, almost if not quite without exception, took the view 
eventually taken by Lord Cranborne, that at whatever cost, we are 
bound to pay the most solemn and scrupulous respect to treaties, and 
to the ideas and interests of the native population, for whom, and for 
whom solely, our government is held in trust. Not many years ago, 
there was a similar display of disinterested feeling in the case of the 
annexation of the kingdom of Oude. Some of the persons, indeed, 
most eminently qualified to judge what the true interests of the 
population required, think that this feeling was entirely misdirected. 
However that may be, nobody who is not blinded by officialism, or 
by a spiteful resolution to see no merit in his countrymen, will 
deny that the public remonstrances against the annexation of Oude 
were the expression of a thoroughly fine and unselfish anxiety for 
the good of the native population. Then again may we not contrast 
with those “just susceptibilities” of other nations, of which we 
now hear too much, the sober composure with which England learnt 
that the Government of the United States had acquired territory from 
Russia which overlaps our own possessions in British America? Or 
go to the other extreme of our vast empire. Alarmists warn us that 
Cossacks and Affghans will one day descend together upon our 
Eastern dominions and sweep us away, while others insist that we 
should anticipate such an advance, and establish impregnable strong- 
holds at Candahar and Herat. The warnings may be justified by cir- 
cumstances, and the advice may be sound and wise. But conscious 
of our own integrity, we are not suspicious of rapacity in others, and 
a proposal to curtail our Eastern dominion would have a greater 
chance of popular approbation than a proposal to extend it by an 
expansion of frontier. 

It is advisable to commemorate these most just grounds of national 
self-respect. For there are two sorts of men, both capable of contri- 
buting very valuable assistance in the task of imparting a tone to the 
national character, and yet whose influence falls a long way short of 
the mark which we might reasonably expect it to attain, for the 
reason that they forget to temper their onslaughts with some recog- 
nition of the good that subsists in the midst of things evil. There is, 
first, a little handful of men of much culture and much travel, who 
rail delicately and urbanely against Englishmen—principally, it would 
appear, because they have not the good fortune to be Frenchmen or 
Germans. They might teach us much. They will, indeed, teach us 
much. But this much is trifling compared with the far more which 
they might have taught us, if they had done rather less scant justice 
to that substantial sincerity, loyalty, disinterestedness, to which our 
shy and troglodytish fashion of speech gives such inadequate expres- 
sion. It isa pity that aman who habitually does good things from good 
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motives should talk like a troglodyte ; it is a greater pity when you 
are rating him for mumbling his words, to speak as if he had never 
done good deeds. In the second place, there are others of robuster 
minds who still allow themselves to be carried away by the excess of a 
political passion, perfectly just and laudable in itself, into the same kind 
of depreciation as in the former case springs from intellectual super- 
ciliousness. It is surely a mistake in policy as well as in point of justice 
to paint a nation’s shortcomings in too exclusively sombre colours. 
It is worse than folly to speak as if you despaired of the republic. It 
England were as bad as some of her home-born detractors insist that 
she is, she habitually acts from motives so much below the level which 
other nations have reached as to forbid us to entertain any hope for 
our future. Englishmen are conscious that this gulf does not exist, 
and they not unpardonably resent the vituperation of those who 
have an eye for their countrymen’s vices only, and none for their 
virtues. 


The morality of a nation, like the morality of an individual, com- 
prehends two parts, and involves not only negative obligations, but 
positive obligations as well. We are bound not only to abstain from 
doing wrong, but also to put our hands to what is right. It is some- 
thing to honour the merely prohibitory laws, but such honour alone 
marks a very imperfect conception of what constitutes morality. The 
present isolation of England is as immoral as the conduct of a man 
would be who, while rigorously abstaining from pillage or violence, 
from falsehood or any gross vice, should show himself heartily 
indifferent to the peace, and progress, and general advancement of 
the state, or, what comes to the same thing, should decline to make 
any practical sacrifice in order to promote those ends. Isolation in a 
citizen is confessed, by everybody of any intelligence who has ever 
thought about politics, to be an immoral state. A citizen taking no 
part in the affairs of his parish, his borough, or his county, in its 
education, its financial administration, its influence on imperial 
polities; unwilling to devote an hour or a shilling to assist the 
suecess of the principles which he holds to be most conducive to the 
general well-being—such a man occupies an emphatically immoral 
position. -And he does not fail to pay the penalty. The circum- 
stance of his isolation is its own punishment. Contracted ideas, 
narrowed purposes, and starved sympathies, are poorly compensated 
for by an ungenial confidence that he is attending to his own busi- 
ness, and leaving other people to do the same. 

A state pays a price for isolation in the same way. An English- 
man may now take much the same interest in foreign affairs as a 
man who lives in a house below ten pounds rent takes in parlia- 
mnentary discussions about the taxes. They will affect him. That 
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he cannot help. But upon the way in which they shall affect him he 
has absolutely no jot of influence. ‘‘ What is Luxembourg to us?” 
people ask hastily. In one sense Luxembourg is nothing, it is true. 
Whether Prussians or French garrison it, England will probably 
feel little difference. But is there anybody with a mind so choked 
up with the bodily comfort of the hour as to dream that a violent 
and bloody convulsion a few score miles from our own shores is 
nothing to us? Such a war, as any war between France and 
Germany must inevitably be, is a disaster that no man with a 
particle of humanity or enthusiasm for progress could think of 
without affright. It is a disaster from some of whose conse- 
quences we, who are in one sense innocent of it, can no more escape 
than the heart can escape the consequences of the disorganisation of 
the lungs. Is England so remote from the European state-system 
that this murderous arrest of peaceful and progressive development 
an take place without touching our own condition? How can she 
thrive on the atrophy of her two nearest and most important 
neighbours? The people in the City and in Manchester know that 
she does quite other than thrive under such circumstances. If then, 
from the merely material point of view, these European conflagra- 
tions are thoroughly mischievous and destructive to our prosperity, 
it is surely the worst of mistakes to adopt a line of policy which 
paralyses any efforts we might make to prevent such outbursts. 
Finding that Non-Intervention does not guarantee us any immunity 
from the evil consequences of continental strife, that in spite of our 
refusal to recognise our position as an European power, the results of 
that position constantly force themselves upon us, why should we 
not assume an attitude which would enable us to put some limits to 
these fatal feuds? We are at all the expense of a warlike power. 
We have a costly and probably invincible fleet. To what better 
use could we put this outlay and this armament than by making 
them the effective support of our protests against any disturber of 
the European peace? The Germans would not have vapoured about 
revindicating Alsace and Lorraine from France, and the French 
would not have vapoured about recovering the Rhine frontier, 
if it had been felt throughout Europe that England would side 
with all her force and might against the aggressor, whoever he 
might be. Let England continue to counsel peace, but let her make 
it understood that she means her counsels, so that the nations wit) 
susceptibilities and rapacities may have one more motive, and that a 
powerful motive, for repressing their uneasiness and leaving Europe 


(1) As Lord Hobart has very truly observed in the preceding article, “The only one 
of the evils of war which we do not shrink from encountering is that which is usually 


considered the greatest—its expense. We pay the price, without having the satisfac- 
tion, of continental influence.” 
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tranquil. Is not this the just and noble position to which we may 
fairly aspire as soon as we have learnt that abstinence from aggression 
is only the first half of the complete law of international duty ? 

The prevalence of a policy which confounds obedience to the nega- 
tive half of morality with a perfect and entire system of conduct, besides 
the external evils to which it so seriously exposes us, is just as much 
fraught with danger to our internal safety and health as the anti- 
social isolation of an individual is to the vigour of his own character. 
A nation which resists in principle the just social impulses natural 
to its history and position—which discourages those honourable 
social emotions with which men regard the proceedings of men—is 
sure to find, sooner or later, that the forces which she has thus kept 
back from their regular modes of expansion have found outlets and 
channels within her own borders less regular, and therefore more 
perilous and uncertain. Adherence simply to negative precepts 
seldom obtains in any sphere of policy without being, in a greater or 
less degree, the mark of all the rest. And it is so here. Just as we 
abstain from aggression on the Continent, we abstain from violence in 
{reland or in dealing with the organisations of the labouring classes 
in England. And we omit to act as though we had anything to do 
beyond this. We fail to set to work with will and indomitable reso- 
lution at the task of relieving Ireland from anarchy. We fail to per- 
form, or even to see clearly the pressing necessity of performing, the 
positive duty of devising some means, and means there must be some- 
where in the minds of men, for finally uniting Ireland to ourselves 
and removing our heaviest reproach in the eyes of Europe. We are 
innocent, again, of wishing the poor and ignorant any ill, but there 
is no sign of a diligent and determined national action to ameliorate 
their condition and diminish their numbers. And so on throughout 
all the spheres of government. ‘To that watery self-satisfaction which 
comes of the discharge of negative duties we are entitled. Our sins 
of commission are not very many. We do not do so many things that 
we ought to leave undone. But the things left undone that we ought 
to do are countless. An energetic, full-blooded, and generous initiative 
is no more seen. Under our present set of social conceptions it is for 
ever impossible. The idea of the two great functions of the state is 
torpid or extinct. The nourishment of a strong and harmonious 
national life, in the first place; in the second, the maintenance of 
a wise, unselfish, and upright international life ;—these are the two 
ideas at present fatally wanting in English policy. If anybody 
thinks that we are in a short and sure way for a harmonious national 
life, let him ponder the conceptions of social duty, of the rights of 
Society over the Individual, of the uses of the Social Organisation, of 
the office and limits of Competition, that are being avowed by the 
representatives of the Trade Unions, with simple sincerity and an 
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entire unconsciousness of novelty or singularity ; let him ponder these 
and compare them with the accepted doctrines of powerful representa- 
tive organs like the Times, for example. It is impossible, if he 
fully etalon what it all means, that he should continue to believe that 
‘ngland presents the noble spectacle of a sinewy, nervous, and 
strongly-knit national life. And, again, if anybody thinks that we are 
playing that powerful and benshioent part in our relations with Eur ope 
to which our material strength and moral disinterestedness entitle us, 
or rather, which they demand from us, let him reflect that the 
counsels which Lord Stanley is said to be pressing both at Berlin and 
Paris count for about as much as if they came from the Cabinet of 
Sweden or of Portugal. It is no accidental coincidence that the 
journal which views with such mortal antipathy the efforts of the 
labourer to do for himself what the capitalist ought to have done for 
him, should also be the journal which most systematically proclaims 
Non-Intervention in its meanest and least defensible expression. Deep 
want of moral harmony at home and want of moral power abroad 
are twin results of a common antecedent. The same inspiring and 
exhilarating sentiment of positive duty which would knit all classes of 
us together into a single nation, with many subordinate diversities of 
temper, and aim, and moral complexion, yet behind them all and 
under them all a vivid national impulse, w ould also enable England to 
stand forth in Europe as the high-minded, benignant, and virile 
guardian of the European Peace. 

It is not the object of these remarks to insist that England ought 
now to intervene in the present or approaching conflict, or to point 
out that we ought to side with Germany or with France. Things 
have, probably, g gone a great deal too far for us to exert any good 
influence in any case or on either side. Under all circumstances 
whatever, the precise time when it is proper to interfere, and the side 
which it is proper to support, must be left within the sphere of prac- 
tical judgment. Nations cannot in a day skilfully resume power 
which they have long allowed to lie in disuse and abeyance. It will 
be time enough to consider the details of intervention when men fairly 
see that the abnormal isolation of England means the distraction of 
Europe, that to prolong indefinitely a set of views emphatically pro- 
visional is fraught with disaster both to Europe and to England herself, 
thata permanently successful policy, in short, can never possibly come of 
an essentially immoral doctrine. It will be time enough to reflect how 
we can bring our gigantic power to bear in a manner most consistent 
with the w elfare of the world and with our own moral dignity, when 
we have learnt that solemnly to wrap up a talent in a napkin is not 
the proceeding of a benefactor, and that it is equally remote from 
worldly wisdom and from moral elevation. Let us first learn how 
preposterous it is to suppose that we can actively and closely partici- 
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pate in the speculative, «esthetic, scientific, and industrial movements 
of Europe, and yet stand tranquilly outside of its political movement. 

There is much rash talk about the plethora of English wealth. 
People of a too enthusiastic and figurative mind urge that we need 
“blood-letting.” This is very like nonsense. A nation can neither 
be too rich nor too pacific. But it is possible to follow both riches 
und peace in a base fashion. The great mass of the English people 
is not too rich, but too poor. The curse of English opulence is its 
unequal distribution. Anything which would reduce the wealth of 
certain classes would be good, but only on condition that it enhanced 
in a corresponding degree the welfare of the neglected classes. War 
would not comply with this condition. On the contrary, as taxation 
is, as the organisation of capital is, as social arrangements are, it 
would be those who now have least who would in such a catastrophe 
suffer most. If we think of the wretched poverty and desolation of 
vast numbers in this kingdom, there is no need of depletion, God 
knows. And in like manner, of peace. We want peace in order to 
reform, to consolidate, to nationalise ourselves. But then we must 
seek it with honour and magnanimity. And we shall never enjoy 
the fruits of a high-minded peace by a pitiful isolation. 

Eprror. 
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Tue further we are removed from the Division of the 13th of April, the more 
clearly will Liberals who have no misgivings about their own principles, dis- 
cern that the defeat of their party on the amendment of its leader was, in respect 
of the Bill, the best thing that could have happened to them. One serious evil 
about the defeat, it is true, is that from the mere fact of its having occurred, it 
will weaken their hands in the resistance which they will be bound to offer 
to other portions of Mr. Disraeli’s scheme. ‘This only shows the impolicy 
of taking up a weak position on which to fight a battle-royal. But as the clouds 
of rhetorical smoke and party dust clear away, one may discern that a Liberal 
victory would, from the practical point of view, have meant (1) the postpone- 
ment of the Bill; (2) an election under the present restricted franchise,' with no 
better cry for the Liberals than electoral equality, while their opponents would 
have taken the ground that their Bill gives everybody a vote who chooses to take 
any trouble about it, and—what the ten-pounders would have felt still more 
strongly—that it lays a basis for the final settlement of the question; (3) either 
the triumph of the Ministers, or else their transformation into an irritated and 
troublesome Opposition. And, looking at the amendment in the constitutional 
aspect, surely it is as absurd to contend that the personal payment of rates by 
the compounders destroys the efficacy of the Bill, as it is in Lord Russell te 
keep continually insisting that the Chandos clause neutralised everything else 
in the measure of ’32. For, assuming that Mr. Hibbert’s amendment be carried, 
by which the compounder wishing to be placed on the register will only be 
responsible for the reduced rate payable by the landlord, in what respect will 
the compounder be worse off than all of us are now? ‘Take the case of a long 
row of artisans’ cottages in Blackburn or Oldham. The cottages are commonly 
the property of the owner of the mill close by. The mill-owner pays the rates 
for the whole row in a lump, and of course he will continue to do so. At pre- 
sent the occupier is not put down in the rate-book, nor will he be so put down 
under the Bill unless he applies to the overseer, which he may do in a printed 
form sent post-free. This is a little trouble, certainly, but it is very little 
indeed, and the most distinguished of those who voted with Mr. Gladstone has 
himself taught us that ‘a man who does not care whether he votes is not likely 
to care which way he votes.” The overseer, who has got the rates for the 
whole row, of course inserts the applicant’s name as he is requested. Suppose 
the mill-owner has not paid the rates—and people may guess how unlikely this is 
to be the case—the applicant pays the sum for which his house is down, and gets 
the money back from his landlord. As these people pay their rent weekly, as 
a rule, there might bea provision by which the occupier would pay no more rent 

(1) The disadvantage which this would involve may be illustrated by the case of « 
large borough in Lancashire, with which I happen to be acquainted, at present return- 
ing two Conservatives. ‘The Liberal managers have recently come to a resolution to run 
two candidates, ondy in case of an extended franchise. Otherwise they could not hope te 
dispute more than one seat.—J. M. 
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until he had recouped himself in the amount of the rate; so that at the very 
worst, personal payment would mean no more than paying, say, three weeks 
rent in advance. One can understand Lord Cranborne—whose Cave, by 
the way, proved merely a family party and a sorry failure—supporting the 
amendment, but how can finikin Liberals go on talking wildly about ‘ this 
mode of payment involving much trouble of a particularly painful kind, com- 
pliance with official forms, squabbles with landlords about reductions, varia- 
ticns of amount, and quarterly payments,” &c. &c ? The picture is the product 
of sheer fancy. Considering that the receipt would bear on the face of it the 
amount of the reduction, and there is no reason why it should not also bear on the 
face of it the prompt mode of recovery, what is meant by squabbles with landlords * 
And so with all the other items. In spite of all that Mr. Disraeli may pretend 
by way of soothing the squires, personal payment does not practically mean per- 
sonal payment, but contingent personal responsibility, which will never, or scarcely 
ever be tested. The notion of wasting time and dissipating strength over a 
point like this, when all the really pestilent part of the Bill is yet to come, is 
lamentable. The difference in the term of residence between the new voters 
and the old, for example, the absence of a lodger franchise, the provisions 
about voting papers, and above all the pitiful scheme of redistribution— 
these are points which urgently demand all the force and attention that the 
Liberal party can secure. 

Whatever be the shape in which the Bill ultimately passes out of the 
hands of the Commons, no practical statesman will forget that by some means 
or other it must be carried through the House of Lords. And the question 
follows, How is it to be carried? Consider for a moment the facts of the situa- 
tion. A large majority of the Lords are openly anti-reformers, while they are 
not accessible to that variety of motives which weighs so largely with indi- 
vidual members of the Lower House. And when to this majority we add 
those Liberal peers who, in their secret hearts, are afraid of Reform, and 
would therefore give it but slight practical support, in all probability the anti- 
reformers in the Upper House are to the reformers as two to one. Now sup- 
posing that a sound and comprehensive bill were carried in the Commons by 
a Liberal Government in the teeth of a Tory opposition, what would be its 
reception by the Peers? Judging by their antecedents on every similar occa- 
sion, they would throw it out without hesitation, unless the House of Commons 
majority were so enormous, that théy would shrink from encountering the 
storm of popular indignation which the very existence of that majority would 
show to be in preparation. But is there any probability that if the Liberals 
were again in office, the present Parliament would ever pass a good Bill with 
such a triumphant and determined majority that the Peers would yield ? 
Surely nobody can expect such a thing fora moment. Or supposing that we 
have a dissolution, and a new Parliament meets, elected for the distinct pur- 
pose, not of supporting Lord Palmerston, but of settling the Reform difficulty, 
what probability is there, that in its personnel it would materially differ from 
the existing House? Are there any signs that the present Ilouse does not 
fairly represent the political colour of the existing constituencies all through 
the kingdom ? And if so, the complexion of any fresh House must be much 
the same as we have pointed out above, unless the electors are subjected toa 
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reign of terror, by the inflaming of the temper of the masses to fever heat. Such 
pressure from without as is now put in force, is exercised upon the House of 
Commons. Were Parliament dissolved, that pressure, a hundred times more 
violent, would be brought to bear upon the electors; and the multitude would 
openly avow the policy of terrifying them into compliance. Now does any 
rational person really desire to witness a renewal of the agitation through 
which the Bill of 1832 became law? Ought it not to be the aim of every 
patriotic Liberal to see Reform carried by the simplest, speediest, and most 
peaceable means that are possible ? 

And this will only be the case if the Bill is introduced to the Lords by Lord 
Derby himself. That even he will carry all his party with him is not to be 
expected ; but he will carry enough to pass the Bill without serious mutilation. 
A bare majority will be sufficient, and the question would be settled for at least 
another generation. "Whatever then be the changes, the vacillations, the incon- 
sistencies of the members of the Ministry, it is a very questionable policy to 
taunt them therewith at the present moment. And if any further proof is 
needed of the importance of enlisting the Tories in the carrying of Reform, a 
brief retrospect is enough. How were Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and the Abolition of the Corn Laws, made finally triumphant’? Solely 
by the conversion of a portion of the Tory party to the policy which they had 
previously most vehemently opposed. The Duke of Wellington carried eman- 
cipation through the Lords, and overpowered the opposition of the King. Lord 
Grey, it is true, carried the great Reform Bill; but it was only through the con- 
version of a large section of the Peers to the policy of staying away from the 
divisions, through the threats of a large creation of new Peers. The Corn 
Laws, again, were repealed through the personal conversions of Sir Robert 
Peel and other Tories to the doctrines of Free Trade ; so that the abolition was 
the work of a Tory Cabinet supported by a Liberal following; and if Reform is 
carried by a similar process, why should the sincere reformer complain? 

Although there is thus every reason to be satisfied with the result upon the 
specific question of the division, there are two dangers aggravated by the Go- 
vernment victory : first, that Mr. Disraeli may lose his head; and second, that 
Mr. Gladstone may be utterly demoralised. In the one case, the Ministry will 
be thrown out before their Bill in any shape gets into law; in the second 
case, the Bill will pass in an utterly inadequate form. Mr. Disraeli has never 
shown any signs of want of self-control ; cautious premeditation seems to lurk 
behind his most impetuous outbursts; and the steady dexterity with which he 
has proceeded so far is a favourable omen for the future. There is much less 
danger that the Minister will lose his pliancy than that his opponent will fail to 
gain intrepidity. Of all compound characters, the most fatal is that which 
unites haughtiness and diffidence. Immovable self-will without immovable 
self-confidence is of all qualities the most disastrous. Men love a leader who 
is only unflinching enough, and believes in himself enough. Mr. Gladstone 
has the external haughtiness of Chatham or Pitt, as Mr. Clay can bear witness ; 
but, alas, where is their superb and intrepid trust in themselves ? How can the 
nation liberally enjoy its enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone, when it appears that the 
hero is following the counsels of such a person as Lord Halifax ? Imagine Chatham 
cdeferentially taking his instructions from Welbore Ellis or Mr. Rigby! Compare 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Guildford letter with Mr. Disraeli’s admirably defiant exclama- 
tion last session, that he was still the leader of the Tory party. The style in 
which Mr. Gladstone should treat Lord Halifax and the like, ought to be a 
slight modification of the style in which Frederick the Great wrote to the Old 
Dessauer, who wanted to school and tutor him :—‘‘ I have received your letter, 
and seen with what inquietude you view the approaching march of my troops. 
I hope you will set your mind at ease on that score, and wait with patience what 
I intend with them and you. I have made all my dispositions; and your 
Serenity will learn, time enough, what my ideas are, without disquieting your- 
self about them, as nothing has been forgotten or delayed.” This would be a 
much more effective style than such letters as that to the Guildford Association, 
or to Mr. Crawford. 

Not any less important than the course of the Reform debates are what people 
talk of as the astounding revelations in reference to Unionism which the 
representatives of the Trade Societies are making before the Commission 
sitting at Westminster. The differences between Whig and Tory sink into 
insignificance compared with those which are disclosed here. Those, indeed, 
who have been flattering themselves that we are a tranquil, harmonious, and 
thoroughly consolidated people, may well be perturbed by the evidence of the 
Unionists, showing as it does that we are, in Mr. Disraeli’s phrase, Two Nations, 
with two sets of aims, interests, and social conceptions, each profoundly 
divergent from and antagonistic to the other. It is premature as yet to discuss 
the bearing and significance of the facts and views which Mr. Roebuck, who 
appears to take the most prominent part as questioner, is gradually eliciting. 
The reports in the 7'imes are singularly partial, in two senses, and it is too bad 
that the public mind should have been at once seized and violently prejudiced, 
before the whole materials for a judgment had been laid before them. The 
anti-competition doctrines of the Unions may be thoroughly unsound. Their 
restrictive rules in various points may in the long run work injuriously for 
their own interest. But let us at least hear fairly what they have to say, before 
we go into hysterical panegyrics over universal competition, and decide 
the question off-hand. Let us make some sort of effort to put ourselves in the 
place, and enter into the ideas of these men, and if they are wrong, let us ascer- 
tain with something like intelligence how it is that they all come to be so 
wrong. Already, more than one influential newspaper has declared against 
any legislation which shall recognise the Unions. And suppose you do not 
recognise them legally, why they will go on existing illegally, and how dan- 
gerous that is in the case of an immense mass of men, a nation of artisans, 
history and common sense combine to inform us. We can only hope that the 
public will be better than their journals, and keep an open mind until they 
have got all the facts and heard the Unionist interpretation of them. One 
thing at all events may be admitted, that the Commission has not been appointed 
a day too soon. 





The month has witnessed portentous events abroad. People who are not 
alarmists think that war may break out any day, while the most sanguine 
doubt if it can be prolonged later than the early autumn. It is not worth 
while to recount in detail the pleas and pretexts and argumentations which 
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have marked the history of the Luxembourg affair. Why the King of Holland 
entered in the first instance into the negotiations with the Emperor of the 
French ; whether it was that ho felt alarm at the aggressive tone of the German 
journals, or that he wanted money ; whether the Luxembourgers desire to be 
Prussian, French, Dutch, or Belgian; whether the King of Prussia, having 
had ceded to him the rights of the elder branch of the House of Nassau, 
can legitimately forbid a cession of the territory now in the hands of the 
younger branch,—all these and many other questions of the like sort have 
ceased to possess much interest. The momentous residuum of fact is, that 
France insists upon the evacuation of Luxembourg by the Prussians, and 
that the Prussians refuse to evacuate it. It is of little use to grow angry, as 
some English journals have done, either with one side or the other. The 
position is the natural and inevitable result of the concourse of conditions, 
which have been accumulating ever since this time last year. The triumph 
of the Prussians has made them arrogant and overbearing. In one column of 
a German newspaper you read that their first task is to recover Alsace and 
Lorraine; in the next, that Holland, with its constitutionalism, and so forth, 
is a ridiculous and absurd country. However regrettable this sort of journal- 
istic talk may be, it is not very unnatural that Germany should be in a jubi- 
lant mood, and should forget that the good luck of our neighbours is in itself 
hard enough to endure, without the addition of insolence and noisy exultation. 
Then again, on the other hand, it is very natural that the French should be 
inflamed and excited by finding at their borders a new and gigantic military 
power. ILow should we feel if the Americans had somehow got hold of Ireland, 
and if Belfast and Kingston harbours were habitually swarming with iron- 
clads, with Minotaurs and Miantonomohs, ready to swoop down upon us at a 
day’s notice? We can imagine the rage and animosity which would be engen- 
dered even in our own phlegmatic bosoms. The case is much the same with 
Jrance and Prussia. M. Girardin is not so wild as he has been supposed to be 
when he talks of the new Quadrilateral—Luxembourg, namely, Mayence, 
Coblenz, and Saar-Louis. Of the first of these Carnot said that after Gibraltar 
it was the strongest place in Europe. Hvery Frenchman feels oppressed and 
crushed by this tremendous and concentrated force upon his borders. There 
can be no doubt that the material influence of France in Europe has been gravely 
lessened. And there can be no wonder, therefore, that the Prussian treat- 
ment of the French negotiations for Luxembourg has served as a sufficient 
spark to set all this mass of inflammable fecling into a blaze, which looks as if 
it were now inextinguishable. Nobody can pretend that the present con- 
troversy is the result of the iniquitous ambitions of dynasties or autocrats. 
It is emphatically a contest of peoples. ‘The fact that the King of Prussia 
is above all things a drill-sergeant, and therefore would do anything 
rather than part with so precious a military jewel as Luxembourg, is in- 
significant by the side of the unanimous sentiment of Germany in the 
same direction. The people and their rulers are emphatically one in 
their determination to resist foreign demands. It is a shade more question- 
able whether the heat at which the French are now arrived would have been 
engendered if the Emperor had possessed his soul in patience, and left Luxem- 
bourg alone. Whatever danger there may be to France in this northern 
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Quadrilateral, is not, or was not, in any sense imminent. ‘Time would have 
soothed the apprehensions and irritation of the French, while it would probably 
also have cooled the too-overbearing temper of the Germans, Still, though it 
is very well to say that the Emperor committed an ‘‘ unaccountable error” in 
demanding a concession which he might have known that Prussia could not 
grant, it is worth confessing that errors, which to an elderly advocate in London 
may seem unaccountable, may have had a very intelligible root in circum- 
stances which the Emperor must know a great deal better than anybody else. 
In the first place, the triumphs of Prussia last year roused an intense feeling 
in France that their army should be re-organised and strengthened. Then, 
the necessary conditions of this re-organisation—or what the Emperor and his 
military advisers took to be necessary conditions—roused an intense fecling of 
a different kind, which there might have been every difficulty in allaying, 
unless some substantial recompense were procured in return for a substantial 
sacrifice in domestic comfort that was too unmistakeable. If we go a little 
further back, indeed, it is very hard to acquit the French writers who last 
autumn did their best to fill the public mind of I’rance with ungenerous sus- 
picions and antipathies towards both Prussia and Italy. If they had then 
adopted a firm, manly, and generous tone about the Prussian successes and the 
[talian good luck, the first apprehensions of France might have been paci- 
fied ; and the Germans thus would not be exasperated by the openly-avowed 
envy and grudging with which their good fortune was encountered. If the 
matter were not so momentous, there would be something amusing in the 
present language held by the people who did nothing but sigh and grumble 
nine months ago. How much it is to be regretted, they cry, that Prussia 
should have failed to meet France in a generous and unsuspecting spirit ; why 
does she not see that neither has any cause of fear in the other? Vrecisely ; 
but why did not France see the same thing after Sadowa’ It was the language 
then used by the French press which proved the germ of those very sentiments 
which have led to the present miserable imbroglio. 

It is true that Prussia is the standing dread of Holland, and that Prussian 
power as it has arisen on the ruins of small states, is a menace to all the small 
states that remain. Holland, with ports and colonies, possesses what Prussia 
covets. And as Prussia is strong and Holland is weak, we cannot wonder that 
the Dutch are afraid of being made to play the part of Naboth to the Hohen- 
zollern Ahab. Public law has been so broken down and now counts for so 
absolutely little in Europe, that both Holland and Belgium feel but too 
acutely their utter moral defencelessness. Suppose Luxembourg evacuated 
by Prussia to-morrow and given over to Belgium. ITfolland indeed would be 
relicyed of the perilous link which unites her to a stronger country than her- 
self. But the source of danger to European peace would not be dried up, 
Luxembourg would not much strengthen Belgium any more than a white 
elephant is likely to enrich a poor man. The only thing to be said is, that a 
cession of this kind of the strongest place in Europe to the weakest of Luropean 
powers, might tide over a moment of intense passion, 

Italian movements fit in with the general perturbation, and aggravate it, 
For no reason that is visible, and with an almost officious assurance that the 
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reason cannot be disclosed without injury to the public service, Baron Ricasoli 
has retired from office, and been succeeded by Signor Rattazzi. As the new 
Premier is strongly French and Napoleonic in his sympathies, the theory is 
that Italy is making arrangements for taking up some line which shall be agree- 
able to the Emperor. The most that she could do, after all, in case of a war 
between France and Prussia, would be to observe neutrality. If she fights at all, 
she must fight on the side of Prussia. She owes not less to France than to Prussia, 
it is true, but then the Prussian obligation is the more recent; and France, 
moreover, might perhaps be considered to have repaid herself, first by Savoy, 
and second by the troublesome airs of patronage which she has since assumed. 
The fall of Ricasoli is interpreted as meaning that the French Emperor is not 
unwilling to do something to please the Italians about Rome, if they will do 
whatever they can for him in the present crisis, and that Rattazzi is a more 
pliant and obliging minister with whom to transact delicate negotiations than 
his rather stiff predecessor. If the peace is broken, and Italy preserves her 
neutrality, she is pretty sure to gain by the war. There appears to be no solid 
ground whatever for the stories of alliance between Russia, Prussia, and Italy. 
Such an alliance is possible, of course, and it would be very strong against 
France. But the accession of Russia and Italy is only invented on the theory 
that Austria will support the French in appropriating a piece of German ter- 
ritory—a theory which could only have any substance if Austria were willing 
to abandon her Germanism altogether; and this is notoriously contrary to all 
her dominant sentiments. 





The cession of Russian America to the United States has been a nine days’ 
wonder. As the telegraph reported it, it was a terrible business. The British 
Embassy at Washington was in alarm, and the American press was jubilant at 
a measure which, we were told, shut out British North America from the Pacific. 
But a little consideration, even without the fuller information we have since had, 
showed the paltriness of the whole thing. After all, Russia could not transfer 
what did not belong to her, and whether Russia or the United States possessed a 
barren tract, worth only seven or ten million dollars, and incapable of deyelop- 
ment, was of little consequence to any other state. If the transaction pleased 
them, it could do us no harm. The phrase about cutting off the British posses- 
sions from the Pacific was never worth discussion, and turns out to have been 
merely the tall talk of a portion of the American press, which does not repre- 
sent the American people. We are precisely where we were before, with all our 
old rights intact, and as much facility as ever for uniting in a firm bond the 
Atlantic and Pacific States of British North America. 

The only question has been whether, since the transaction is in itself so motive- 
less and insignificant, it does not indicate a hidden purpose on the part of the 
contracting powers. On this head all sorts of speculation have been indulged in ; 
nor has it been sufficiently considered that of the two parties to the contract 
one at least can conceal nothing. The United States can be bound to 
nothing which the Senate has not ratified, and even the present treaty, 
requiring a money appropriation, is invalid without the consent of the 
House of Representatives. It follows, that if Russia counts on receiving 
from the United States more than the bond, something which American 
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diplomatists have promised their best efforts to perform, she has made a bargain 
on the faith of a very poor security. The two governments have cultivated an 
entente cordiale; but on neither side have they succeeded in enlisting great 
popular sympathy, although popular sympathy with Russia in the United 
States would be essential to the concession of what Russia may want. Now it 
is not difficult to see that if Russia should obtain American assistance in her 
own projects, she will have much the best of the bargain. The “friendly 
neutrality ” of the United States, in the event of war with England, would be 
of great service to Russia; but the friendly neutrality, or even the active help 
of Russia, would be of little use to the United States in the improbable event 
of their entering on a similar contest. The United States have therefore no quid 
pro quo should they incur the risks of a “friendly neutrality,” involving them 
perhaps in immediate war with England, and certainly provoking an enduring 
hostility of feeling in this country towards them similar to that feeling which 
the Alabama exploits have stirred up against England among themselves. 
Some will say that the United States would willingly incur the risks to gratify 
past resentment ; but it is significant that the most representative part of the 
American press indicates no such disposition. The decision rests with the 
United States’ people, and in the conduct of their foreign policy they have not 
hitherto been wanting in prudence, whatever ridiculous escapades their govern- 
ment and agents may commit. The treaty will probably be carried out, as it is 
a small matter, such as the Americans are content to leave to politicians—to be 
managed or mismanaged as they list; but there is no reason to suppose that it 
will count for very much when important issues are raised in the future relations 
of America and England. 
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SomE Hairs AND Customs OF THE WorkKING CLASSES. By a JOURNEYMAN 
ENGINEER. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 














For the first fifty pages of this book, or thereabouts, the reader will be some- 
what at a loss to make up his mind as to its real authorship. So long as the 
writer confines himself to such subjects as ‘‘ The Working Man’s Education,” 
‘* Working Men’s Friends,” and ‘‘ A Prosperous Trade Union,” he only says 
what might be said by those who know nothing of the artisan world, except 
what may be gathered from newspapers, books, and society reports. His style, 
too, bears no special working man’s stamp; or perhaps it would be more true 
to say that it is not apparently the style of a self-educated man. He evidently 
knows little of any literature beyond that of the present day; but this is the 
case with a vast number of popular writers. His opinions, too, are very deci- 
dedly anti-radical, and his dislike of interested political agitators would be 
truly edifying to those who see all things from the Tory point of view. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the announcement on the title-page, and its repetition 
in the preface, it is at first rather difficult to believe that one is reading the 
work of a bond fide journeyman engineer, who lives on weekly wages, and is 
still a member of the class concerning whose habits and customs he has under- 
taken to enlighten us. 





















































As soon, however, as he gets upon the tender subject 
of ** Trade Societies and Strikes,” the absence of that unreality which attaches 
to all ordinary discussions of the question, convinces the reader that the 
‘* Journeyman Engineer” is really what he professes to be. At the very out- 
set of this same chapter, for instance, he puts forward an assertion which is at 
once unanswerable, if taken as a partial statement of the uniformity of wages 
difficulty, and the very reverse, if it professes to be complete. ‘* All,” he says, 
‘that the rules of trade societies insist upon is, that as they admit no one to be 
a member unless he is possessed of good abilities as a workman, no member 
must work for less than the average rate of wages paid to members of the same 
branch of trade, in the district in which he is employed.” 



































And he implies that 
gentlefolks have no right to condemn this practice, because “ this same regula- 
lation is practically observed among all barristers and physicians of repute.” 
Nor, indeed, is any fault to be found with such a rule; and I can well believe 
that, provided the exclusion of incapable workmen from the society is rigorously 
enforced, it is—as the writer points out—very much to the interests of em- 
ployers that such regulations should exist. But this is not the whole question 
between trade societies and the rest of the world. What we have often to 
complain of is this: that by certain regulations they drag down the labour and 
skill of their best men to the level of the average of mere respectability, so that 
while no man shall turn out work below a certain standard, no man shall get 
through more than a fixed amount within a certain period. And here it is that 
the comparison between the artisan and the barrister or physician breaks down. 
A minimum fee is fixed by the etiquette of each profession, but there are no 
codes of rules which forbid the accomplished lawyer or the doctor from getting 
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through any amount of work that he chooses, and thus rising far above the 
heads of the ordinary respectability of his professional brethren. A barrister’s 
lowest fee may be one guinea; but there is no limit to the enormous sums 
which may be paid to the great or fashionable advocates of the day. At the 
same time, the whole chapter of the ‘‘ Journeyman Engineer” in which he 
treats on societies and strikes, may be recommended as a fair statement of the 
facts of the case, both on the side of labour and the side of capital. 

The chapter that follows, on ‘‘some non-beneficial customs of benefit socie- 
ties,” is equally important, as taking us behind the scenes, and exhibiting the 
‘intelligent artisan’ when he gets more or less drunk in the pursuit of pru- 
dence and business. Everybody who knows anything about the working of 
trade societies and clubs, whether of ‘‘ intelligent artisans’? or non-intelligent 
rustics, is aware that the nearly universal custom of meeting at public-houses 
for transacting their society affairs, isthe bane of the industrious English work- 
man. But I, for one, was not aware that this same “ intelligent artisan” was 
in the habit of practising all the mummeries of a secret society, and that trade 
societies have their ‘‘ Noble Grands” and other officials, and ‘‘ secrets of the 
order ’’ so senseless and idiotic, that shame alone, says our author, would pre- 
vent him from revealing them. At the same time it would be absurd to make 
very much of such follies, when seriously discussing the character of trades’ 
unions. I say nothing of the ‘secrets’ of Freemasons, of which non-‘‘ masons ” 
know nothing. But it would be hard, to laugh at ‘* brother Williams” and 
‘brother Mansell ”’ for the childish ceremonial in which they delight, when we 
remember that to this day, men of a very different class gravely kneel down 
before the Queen, in order that her Majesty may lay a sword across their 
shoulders, and they may henceforth become members of the order of knighthood. 
As for the drunkenness which the club and the society stimulate, it is the result 
of the apathy or obstinacy which prevents employers and men of property from 
being foremost in aiding their workmen in forming such unions, and thus leaves 
it to the publican to fill their place. Practically, we learn from the “ journeyman 
engineer,” drinking is universal at society mectings ; and he tells us that he 
never knew but one man who had the strength of mind to resist the tyranny of 
his fellows, and he was a personage of such abnormal tastes that he positively 
made application for the oflice of executioner on the oceasion of a local hanging. 

The most curious and amusing parts of the engincer’s book are, however, his 
chapters on the inner life of the workshop, and on the artisan in his own home 
and when he takes his pleasures. There is really nothing in his ways that 
need surprise us, for after all they are simply what are natural in his cirewn- 
stances; only it is diflicult thoroughly to realise the details of routine, the 
modes of thought, and the style of conversation of people among whom we haye 
never lived as one of themselves. What do we know of the actual life of our 
own domestic servants themselyes—the men and women who are trained to do 
certain duties for which they are paid, to preserve at all times a respectful 
demeanour, to speak (like good little children) only when they are spoken to, 
and to wait at our tables with a decorous gravity like so many automata, 
deaf to every word which is not expressly addressed to themselves ? What do 
we really know of the conversation, the habits, and the principles of these same 
automata, when they wake up into living human beings, and very ill-disciplined 
human beings too, in the freedom of the kitchen and the seryants’-hall? And 
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so with this same working-man, with whose merits and demerits, his virtues, 
his patriotism, his shrewdness, his drunkenness, and his accessibility to bribes, 
the whole country is now resounding ’ It would be a pleasant novelty in the 
next House of Commons’ Reform Debate, if some honourable member, instead 
of quoting Hansard, would relieve the discussion by reading aloud our engineer’s 
account of the typical Sunday dinner of an artisan in the receipt of fair wages, 
and fortunate in the possession of a healthy and well-managing wife. The 
whole story is most entertaining, and it bears every mark of being substan- 
tially a fair picture, though it is not a little startling in one or two respects. 
‘«The bill of fare,” says our author, “ for a working-man’s Sunday dinner, will 
often include a roast and a boil, three different dishes of vegetables, and two 
different puddings, or pudding and tart, with bread and cheese and celery, 
and plenty of beer.” And all this, we learn, reckoning the serving up of what 
remains for Monday’s dinner, and “ for the cold washing-day dinner of 
Tuesday,” is procured by the artisan who is blest with a good wife, for the 
astonishing sum of ninepence a head, even at the present prices. It is, more- 
over, when the wife has been originally « cook in a gentleman’s houschold, 
well cooked and neatly placed on table, and it is eaten with a due regard to 
certain formalities which, though in form they may not be precisely those 
of Belgravia and May Fair, are yet held to be of strict social obligation, and as 
being indicative of the good breeding which is by no means held as a trifle 
among the better classes of the artisan world. That such a banquet is the 
ordinary Sunday entertainment of the best of the working men, our author docs 
not exactly allege ; but he speaks of it as by no means an extraordinary indul- 
gence. And the cost, which to our ears seems fabulously small, he asserts to 
be really what he has stated, from the fact that ninepence is the sum charged 
to any bachelor lodger to whom a room in the same house is let, and who 
usually shares the Sunday dinner of the family. 

On the whole, the book gives a favourable impression of the industry and 
steadiness of the whole class on whom we are going to confer no small share 
in directing the destinies of the country. They drink a vast deal too much, 
even when they are not drunkards, or ‘ lushingtons,” which appears to be the 
correct word for the habitual tippler. They are rough and uncouth in many of 
their ways, and their merriment is apt to degenerate into horse-play. Their 
education is little enough, and as to capacity for forming an intelligent opinion 
on the details of politics, it is barely existent. Their esprit de corps is strong, 
but it is professional, not political ; and their favourite aversion is, not a gentle- 
man, but a ‘‘ counter-skipper.” They are rarely attached to any religious body, 
but their morals are no worse than those of the present ten-pounders ; and 
altogether, mutatis mutandis, they are far more like what the middle and upper 
ranks of English life were during the last century, than either the paragons or 
the pariahs which they are popularly represented as being. How much intel- 
ligence, information, good taste, and cultivation is really within their reach, is 
proved by the character of this very interesting book itself. 


J. M. Capes. 
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A MontH IN RUSSIA DURING THE MARRIAGE OF THE CZAREVITCH. By 
Epwarp Dicey. London: Macmillan and Co. 1867, 


‘Tus volume has all the appearance of a literary tour de force. Mr. Dicey is an 
able literary artist, and has contrived to produce a readable work out of most 
unpromising materials. Tis task was to say something fresh about a country 
only four days’ journey from England, which has been described not unfre- 
quently ; and to do so during a very brief visit, without any knowledge of the 
language spoken by the people. The task was all the more difficult as he had 
to charm an unwilling audience. English curiosity about Russia or the 
Russians is not very intense. It may be very wrong in us to care little about 
a people possessing, according to popular supposition, a great future, whose 
empire rivals ours in Asia, and overshadows South-eastern Europe. But 
whatever be the cause—whether the mere difference of language, or the belief 
that Russia has not yet developed a native civilisation, but borrows everything 
from Western Kurope—our comparative indifference to Russian things is a fact 
which writers about Russia know to their cost. Mr. Dicey has nevertheless 
succeeded in saying not a little that is likely to interest English readers, his 
success being perhaps facilitated by his not knowing too much. Le evidently 
sympathises a good deal with the contented ignorance of his countrymen, 
and instinctively seizes the points of view which they prefer. The Russia 
he describes is a far-off nation, with outlandish ways and language, close to 
which it is difficult to get, and inhabiting a country which exhibits in its vast 
marshes and forests, and gingerbread ¢ities stuck in the midst of solitudes, 
a striking contrast to the thickly-peopled lands and ancient towns of the West. 
This conception of Russia as a state almost beyond the pale, is exactly the com- 
mon notion here, and Mr. Dicey not only makes it his point of departure, but 
writes in such a way as to fix it still more firmly in the minds of his readers. Lis 
first picture is of Berlin railway station, where the traveller to the East leaves 
Kurope behind, and the costumes and language of fellow-travellers announce a 
different world. The rapidity of the railway journey, through the dreary and 
featureless Pomeranian plains, preventing any gradations in the approach to 
the new country, is used to sharpen the contrast. Describing Moscow and the 
Kremlin, he recommends the traveller who would see Russia aright, to make 
Moscow the terminus of an uninterrupted railway journey from Western 
Europe, so that he may feel in all its force the shock of surprise which the 
spectacle of that city would give. His linguistic difficulties in getting about 
St. Petersburg, the ‘‘ barbaric pearl and gold” of the nobles, the unparalleled 
wretchedness of the extreme poor, the absence of a middle class—are other 
points which Mr. Dicey insists on with the same general effect. Of course 
there is nothing novel in the idea thus taken up, but Mr. Dicey has worked it 
out with originality and thoroughness. In short, what English readers have 
to thank him for is the transcription in all its freshness of the sudden im- 
pression made by Russia on an English gentleman, who had no special know- 
ledge beforehand, but had seen a good deal of the world, and whose feli- 
citous painting of the scenes through which he passes, is only excelled by the 
shrewdness of his observations and the soundness of his political judgment. 
{le must have been very industrious during his short visit. Ilis mission 
required of him to dance attendance on Court festivities, but he contrived to 
see a good deal both of Moscow and St. Petersburg, not set down in the 
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programme. He has something to say on Russian Saint-days and their 
observances; he found time to visit the low music-halls and drinking-cellars of 
St. Petersburg, witnessing there an extreme of human degradation such as he had 
failed to see in the lowest haunts of European capitals; and he must have 
studied closely the outside aspects of the two great Russian cities, to describe 
them with so much detail as he has used. 

In spite of his disposition to be rather cursory on such matters, Mr. Dicey 
has perhaps exceeded the proper limits in his description of the Court festivities. 
These things are not very different in Russia from what they are elsewhere. 
There are some customs mentioned which appear to be peculiar to Russia, such 
as the free circulation of the guests through al/ the rooms of the Grand- Duke 
Constantine’s palace when a reception was given there; but in general it has 
been impossible to avoid monotony. Mr. Dicey, however, in collecting the letters 
he wrote during his stay, is not without a reason for retaining his description 
of Court gaieties. They were of an international character, engaged in with a 
motive by the Russian Government and Court. They were designed not merely 
to grace the Czarevitch’s marriage and to display the customary magnificence 
of Russian hospitality, but to promote good-will between Russia and England. 
The Russians wish to be on such good terms with us, that when the time comes 
we shall not attempt to repress their aggressive schemes against Turkey, by 
another Crimean war. Hence the extreme attentions paid to the Prince of 
Wales and the English guests. While they thus operate on our good-will, they 
pursue the same object in a different way. They cultivate an alliance or an 
understanding with the United States, so that the Americans may wink at the 
departure from their ports of Russian Alabamas to prey on English commerce 
—a possibility which they think will increase the unwillingness of this country 
to engage in war against them. Mr. Dicey gives good reasons for his observa- 
tions, though one cannot help wondering at the obvious delusion of the Russians. 
Should they ever attempt to seize the Bosphorus, English hostility will in no 
degree be warded off by otherwise friendly relations between the two countries, 
or the danger to English commerce from Americo-Russian Alabamas. It is in 
the meantime satisfactory that no immediate aggression is contemplated, and 
that friendly relations are to be cultivated. The Russian Government, by 
pursuing this course, multiply their own motives, as much as ours, for keeping 
the peace. The chance of a conflict is postponed indefinitely, and so postponed, 
tends constantly to diminish. It is also important to know, that in the.opinion 
of Russians with whom Mr. Dicey conversed, a few years of peace now are 
essential to the national development. Immediate war is not desired. This 
statement of Russian opinion is rendered more probable by the fact, that Russia, 
with a railway system unfinished—and not likely to be finished in the south- 
west, so as to be available for a war on that frontier, within four or five years— 
cannot resume her projects on the Bosphorus, without risking once more the 
dire exhaustion of the Crimean campaign. So far as the disposition of Russia 
is concerned, Europe may rest in peace for at least another lustre—a short 
period, it is true, but long enough in these modern days to alter profoundly 
the conditions of political problems. 

RoBERT GIFFEN. 
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Reiicious LIFE IN ENGLAND. By ALPpHonsE Esqurros. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1867. 


M. Esqutros’ entertaining descriptions of English life in its merely secular aspect 
are as well known to our own as they are to the French public. In the present 
mood of the national mind, the only ground of fault that any Briton is likely 
to find in them is that they are too flattering. If M. Esquiros were a discreet 
reprover of our national defects we should most of us be much more grateful to 
him than we are as it is, for a too partial eye for those matters of administration 
and so forth, in which we have the good fortune to be strong and in which the 
French are weak. In the present volume, M. Esquiros is as good-humoured 
about our religious and spiritual life as he was before about the life temporal. 
We may be well content at this result of having ourselves written about by a 
dispassionate stranger, because Englishmen feel so strongly about religion, 
either for it or against it, on the side of one sect or else on the side of some of 
the other thousand sects, as to be incapable in a general way of talking about 
the whole matter with anything like composure or judgment. liven indiffer- 
entism with us has a constant tendency to become venomous and acrid. M. 
Esquiros, on the contrary, walks with dispassionate judgment from Canterbury 
Cathedral to Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, from the country parsonage, with its 
pleasant social traditions, to the Unitarian Chapel in Finsbury and the promis- 
cuous brawling religionists who used to make Hyde Dark intolerable ; and seems 
to think as kindly of one as of the other. Most Englishmen will be surprised at 
the number of sects that M. Esquiros has discovered among us, and at their 
strange variety of rite and usage, which he has described with a tranquil sym- 
pathy. He is too charitable. ‘‘ English preachers,” he tells us, ‘‘ are more in 
the habit of addressing themselves to the mind and to the reason, than to the 
feelings. Little gesticulation, a written sermon, and a high inculcation of moral 
duties are the principal features, and an eloquence which well suits the sedate 
character of the nation.” And he goes on in the same strain about “ this 
vigorous and yet polished discourse.” M. Esquiros, in his desire to be fair, 
has almost gone beyond the mark. Would an Englishman be very ready to 
describe the average pulpit oratory of his country as vigorous and yet polished ? 
On the whole, one fancies not. And more people would go to church if the 
sermon did provide ‘‘a high inculcation of moral duties.” People stay away 
because they get neither this ethical exhortation, nor any spiritual stimulus, 
but only an idle hammering at theological dogma. However, the author is 
probably generalising from too small a number of experiences. If he was happy 
enough to hear vigorous and polished discourses, he was more fortunate than 
most of the natives of this country are, that is all. At first, one is rather dis- 
posed to complain that M. Esquiros has given us nothing but the outside of 
religious life in England, for few fields of observation are so richly suggestive to 
a speculative mind as the interior of that life. But as M. Esquiros only pre- 
tends to observe and describe, it is ungrateful to quarrel with him because 
he does not also philosophise. As far as observation goes, his sketches are un- 
commonly accurate and shrewd. EDITOR. 
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LE CERVEAU ET LA PENSEE. Par PAut JANET, Membre de l'Institut, Pro- 
fesseur de Philosophie a la Faculté des Lettres. Paris: Bailliére. 1867. 


Tus little work by M. Janet, of spiritualist reputation, is avowedly the com- 
plement of the author’s book on contemporary materialism. The present 
volume is well laid out and well written; but, though the Spiritualists might 
be led to think that it would furnish a total demolition of the materialist view 
of thought, nothing very original or new is in point of fact propounded. 

In a chapter headed ‘‘ Les travaux contemporains,”’ and elsewhere in the 
volume, M. Janet discusses the value of several of the principal works, bearing 
on the subject, published in France; but, with the exception of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s ‘‘ Antiquity of Man” (of which there is a French translation), no allu- 
sion is made to the numerous works of this country calculated to elucidate the 
inquiry undertaken. This seems to be a grave defect, as many of the works 
thus left out of the question are of the highest importance. It is enough to cite 
the names of Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor Bain, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and Dr. 
Bucknill, in order to call to mind that authorities on this subject, both specula- 
tive and practical, abound on our side of the Channel. 

In his preface, M. Janet says :—‘‘ To speak scholastically, the argument of 
the materialists rests on two premisses, the major premiss may be expressed 
thus: If thought is in direct ratio to the state of the brain, it is only a property 
of the brain. The minor premiss is: Now it is a fact that thought is in direct 
ratio to the state of the brain. Of these two premisses the major has been refuted 
a hundred times . . . . but the minor premiss has never been submitted to a 
precise and rigorous criticism. It is this criticism that we have attempted.” 
But this pleasant little volume can scarcely be described as a “ precise and 
rigorous criticism ” of the ‘‘ minor premiss” in the argument of Materialism 
selon M. Janet. 

M. Janet expresses a conviction that even if this minor premiss were abso- 
lutely demonstrated—if the brain were proved to be the general root of psychical 
phenomena—the existence of an indestructible soul would remain unimpeached ; 
but at the same time he attributes to Materialism, in its scientific inquiries, the 
desire to suppress the idea of a future life, and throws down the gauntlet accord- 
ingly. The same gauntlet has been thrown down before ; but has Materialism 
taken it up? Do philosophers of the Materialist School attempt in any way to 
prove the non-existence of an immortal soul, and do they not rather leave the 
question as one out of the beat of science? Is not the aim of Materialism, in 
treating this question, merely to establish on as firm a basis as possible the rela- 
tions which can be shown to exist between the organ and its function—the 
brain and thought? If so, M. Janet is tilting at a shadow. 

Ii. Buxton lorMAN. 





